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Amherst Should Tell 


HEN YOU, discriminating reader, finish the 

testimony of the seven college presidents on 
“What is Liberalism?” published’ in this issue, 
what are you going to say? Do these ordained 
leaders of the rising generation cover the ground, 
in your candid opinion? 

How many people realize that here is the one 
great question before the spiritual world? Every 
truly educated person thinks something about it, 
but what are we doing? Our inaction makes the 
whole situation deplorable. To return to the spe- 
cific occasion of this controversy, Amherst has 
failed in its duty to the public by not telling 
America why the trustees acted as they did. There 
are surmises and charges. The thing must be 
cleared up. 

We note that the New Republic this week 
urges Dwight W. Morrow of the trustees to speak, 
because he is regarded as the one man whose 
intellectual and financial influence in Amherst 
overshadows all the rest. It was he, this paper 
says, who spoke the decisive word. But it is also 
said by an alumnus of Amherst that the real blow 
was struck by the consensus of the uninspired 
alumni. These men, he declares, stop their edu- 
cation (such as they acquire) when they leave 
college, and any. educational change or progress 
incurs their instant and banal opposition. They 
cannot understand that knowledge grows from 
more to more, and that truth-seekers may become 
truth-finders. There may be something in that. 

The difficult problem is to get to the responsible 
person or party not only in Amherst but in every 
college. Who really runs the colleges? Presi- 
dent Henry Noble MacCracken has given the five 
kinds of college control, in the order of their suc- 
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cession, in this country, as follows: first, by the 
churches; second, by president and trustees; third, 
by alumni; fourth, by faculty and students; and 
fifth, by the community or the public. We wonder 
if the Amherst case is not a complex involving all 
five. Take in order the elements that became con- 
spicuous: the Congregational tradition and mem- 
bership on faculty and board of trustees; the 
direct fight between Dr. Meiklejohn and the trus- 
tees; the perhaps dominant voice of disgruntled 
alumni; the divided faculty, including the ten pro- 
fessors who resigned, and the protesting students 
of whom thirteen seniors refused their diplomas; 
and last, the inquisitive and unprecedented inter- 
est in the situation on the part of the people 
throughout the country. The fact is, education, 
higher as well as lower, has become the people’s 
business. It is not an aristocracy. Like the rail- 
roads and coal, the tariff and interstate commerce, 
the college and the university are going to have 
the people for their master. May the people have 
an enduement of inspired common sense. 


All Were Winners 


HY THERE WAS NO AWARD of the popu- - 

larity cup offered by TH CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER to the young people at Star Island is conveyed 
in pictures in a recent number of Passing Show, 
the humorous paper of London. Let us see them,— 
a cartoon in three parts. They show a cross- 
country race. First, we read the three captions 
under the parts, and then we look at the pictures: 
[One] “It would be hard on the judges if’— [two] 
“instead of one competitor coming home first?’7— 
[three] “they all came in a dead heat.” The first 
picture is a field of many starters; the second, one 
competitor crossing the tape; and the third, every 
starter reaching the line at the same second. The 
young people are illustrated by the third picture. 
They decided there would be no single winner. 
They were all winners. As the week grew, it was 
patent to them that a true choice would be impos- 
sible. So many members of the company were 
making contributions to the success of the con- 
ference, who could decide? But best of all and 
deepest of all, it seems to us, was their desire to 
hold together as one. It was a wise, sportsman- 
like, and, if we may say so, spontaneous spiritual 
determination of our youth to play the game as a 
team. The strength of the church is in their 
example. Each and all, inseparable and invincible, 
for the cause of our religion. The cup will be 
awarded for another purpose. 


Of Literary Decency 


O OUR NOTION, Stuart P. Sherman does com- 
plete and final justice to the writers of porno- 
graphic literature. He contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly for July an admirable article entitled 
“Unprintable.” He wonders if there is a rivalry 
among those writers of the natural—that is, 


animal—school, and if so, where the thing will — 


stop. He inquires: “Is it wise to create a situation 
in which no novel will sell which does not pun- 
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that American authors who now specialize in this 
subject will, as they grow older, find themselves 
obliged, like certain of their European colleagues, 
to present a ‘salacious’ scene at the end of every 
2 eae in order to hold the attention of over- 
stimulated and jaded readers? Is it not true that, 
if you turn too high a light upon passages of this 
sort, you kill the interest of everything else in your 
book, so that readers will pass over your beautiful 
writing with such blurred and dull vision as men 
turn on the loveliest landscape after staring with 
naked eyes at the sun?” 

There is a place for all the facts of human life, 
just as there is a place for all the facts about treat- 
ing the soil that will produce fine flowers. But we 
do not speak with gusto to the general public about 
the details in either case, because the real interest 


is and ought to be in the ultimate good and beauty.. 


It is a matter of fitness. Here lies the real dis- 


_ crimination between decency and indecency. The 


1923, he wrote an essay on “Easy Street.” 


not .give it. 


i 


time and place and the person make all the differ- 
ence. We are under bonds of loyalty to a power 
that Spenser (quoted by Professor Sherman) spoke 


of as lord of truth and loyalty, 


Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky. 


An American Editor 


“\ JICTORY,” said John M. Siddall, who died 
last week, “is what the American Magazine 
is interested in. Victory for the individual over 


the odds that beset him. There are all kinds— 


sickness, lack of education, opportunity, or money, 
environment, bad habits, absurd weaknesses, every 
sort of mental, physical, and spiritual barrier of 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Money is one of the 
counters in the game, but only one.” 

But how that one counter got him finally is 
the chronicle that truth must write of a career that 
opened with brilliant and useful promise. Let us 
have his own words. In his magazine for August, 
It is 
about money. This is the closing paragraph: 

The worst whacking I ever saw a miser get was this: He 
was asked for a contribution that he should have made. But 
he refused. Whereupon his caller said to him: “I would not 
ask you for a cent of your own money. I know you would 
But you are an old man, and I thought you 
would have the wits to see that you would merely be giving 
away a little of your heirs’ money. I thought you would 
rather enjoy that, because I happen to know that you love 
your heirs like the measles. Do you know any better way 
to get even with them than by giving away some of their 
money ?” 


It fits in with the dominant note, indeed, almost 
the only audible note of the periodical which under 
his editorship has risen to two millions of sub- 
seribers within a decade. It always comes around 
to money. That paragraph is the editor’s standard 
of life. 

Mr. Siddall had a fine student record first at 
Oberlin and later at Harvard. He went by way 
of the newspaper into the magazine field, where 
in the heyday of muckraking he made his mark. 


‘He had zeal. He could write. We have it on the 
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word of a classmate and intimate friend, Siddall 
was an idealist, bound to come to eminence. But 
one day literary muckraking started to slip. It 
was too negative. People would not stand for 
fault and blame as steady diet, because evil is not 
the thing that makes up most of life. And to 
save a magazine property, a great, complete turn 
was made. Siddall was the chief figure in the new 
order. It was a bad turn in the end for him. 

He held high his ideals for a season, believing 
that success is compatible with the strictest integ- 
rity. And it is. But failure, as the world esti- 
mates it, is also compatible with integrity. And 
Siddall let that fade out of his vision. He could 
see only success in terms of the rise of a man to 
favor, opulence, and authority, especially in busi- 
ness. A prosperous ordinary was for him a 
truer son of man than a noble, broken-hearted 
Valiant-for-Truth. So the spiritual descent—as 
illustrated by his magazine—continued. 

At last the moral qualifications of men and 
women seemed unnecessary altogether. Maybe 
that is unfair, but we observe so little stress by 
Siddall on the ethical verities that we find in the 
lives of the true victors in history, that we must 
say what seems the truth. He became an earth- 
bound victim of his philosophy, which was good 
and right at the beginning; but it got out of his 
hand. Siddall was right to make the conquering 
spirit, the overcoming soul, the great thing in 
life. But he did not know how hardly one may 
succeed at once in a worthy ambition. If the soul 
had been kept high, not even the poorest failure 
from the world’s standpoint would have resented 
the fact brought home to himself that he might 
do better. But when the failure saw by what 
cheap devices, and often by what fitful circum- 
stance, one no better than himself rose high in the 
Siddall scale, it sickened him. 

And we think Siddall’s going was at the very 
time when people felt they had got enough of his 
gospel. Like the muckraking of which it was the 
opposite extreme, his policy could not last forever, 
because it was not the whole truth, nor indeed the 
best part of truth. It is futile to make the sins of 
men the basis of an editorial enterprise, and it is 
harmful to tell them that shrewd and industrious 


‘is the road to triumph. Siddall might have been a 


great editor, but he chose to be an editor with a 
great circulation. He leaves no lasting heritage 
outside the counting-room, and it is a great pity. 
In his quieter hours, alone, he must have known, 
with that brilliant mind of his, and the persistence 
of his early exalted traditions implanted in his life 
at Oberlin, truly liberal and stanch Congregational 
alma mater, that he had somewhat missed the way. 
He knew real values once, and proportion. Those 
lines of Story’s must have come to him in the stilly 
watches: 
Speak, history, who are life’s victors? Unroll thy long annals 
and say. ; 
Are they those whom the world called the victors, who won the 
suecess of a day? 
The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans who fell at Thermopy- 
le’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? 
Pilate, or Christ? 


His judges, or Socrates? 
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The League Saves a Nation 
Here is a Fresh Chapter in Balkan History 


N IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION 
A of the ease with which wars can be 
made at the end of the great war to end 
war has been given in the Balkans in the 
past two or three weeks. In the night of 
June 8-9 a conference of Bulgarian citi- 
zens, in which only the agrarians were 
not represented, deposed Premier Stam- 
boulisky because they and the Bulgarian 
people as a whole had reached the definite 
conclusion that the arbitrary and violent 
methods of his régime could no longer be 
tolerated. The act of ousting the agrarian 
administration in Sofia was accomplished 
with clock-work precision, and by the 
morning of June 9 a new cabinet had been 
appointed, with a professor of economics, 
Alexander Tsankoff, at its head, and four 
other men who belonged to no party in- 
trusted with portfolios. 

One of the first acts of the new adminis- 
tration was to assure the world, and espe- 
cially Bulgaria’s neighbors, that the new 
ministry intended fully to carry out all 
its obligations under existing treaties and 
to enter into no agreements which would 
contravene those agreements. To a man 
possessing any knowledge of the situation, 
it appeared that the political changes in 
Sofia bore no menace to any foreign in- 
terests and that the termination of an 
administration that had trodden ruthlessly 
upon the Bulgarian constitution, and had 
heavily injured the vital interests of all 
classes except the agrarians, would stabi- 
lize the political and economic situation 
in the Balkans. 

The nations surrounding Bulgaria, with 
the notable exception of one, took that 
view in the few days that followed the 
accession of the new cabinet to power. 
The sole exception was Jugoslavia, under 
its Serbian premier, Nikola Pashitch. 


HAVING ABSORBED THE GREATER 
part of Macedonia, and having proceeded 
to suppress Bulgarian nationality there 
with a relentless hand, Serbia is on the qui 
vive against Bulgaria, and many Serbians 
are awaiting only the opportunity to in- 
vade Bulgaria, to partition it, possibly 
with the participation of Roumania and 
Greece, and thus to wipe the name of Bul- 
garia from the roll of nations. In the mild 
internal convulsion into which the dis- 
membered, heavily penalized, and badly 
handicapped neighboring kingdom had 
been thrown by internal events, many 
Serbians saw the opportunity for that in- 
vasion and vociferously demanded that 
their government immediately seize the 
opportunity. Their ardor gained force 
from the fact that in the first hours of the 
coup @état at Sofia the Jugoslavian Goy- 
ernment, perhaps the most heavily armed 

_in Burope, had massed about forty thou- 
sand troops on the frontier, only a few 
kilometers from the Bulgartan capital. 
The hectic situation was full of ominous 
possibilities, not only for the Balkan area 
of unrest, but for the world at large. An 
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invasion of Bulgaria, whether or not by 
unanimous action of the “Little Hntente,” 
of which Jugoslavia is a member with 
Roumania and Czechoslovakia, would have 
rallied every Bulgarian to the defence of 
his country, with bare hands if need be, 
and chaos would have ensued. 

To the credit of the Jugoslavian Govern- 
ment, be it recorded, it refused to take a 
precipitate path. But while it waited, it 
continued to pour troops upon the Bul- 
garian frontier. What the need of this ex- 
traordinary display of force was, is diffi- 
cult to surmise on any ground of military 
expediency. By the treaty of Neuilly the 
Bulgarian Army had been restricted to 


Keystone Photograph 
HE WOULD HAVE TAKEN BULGARIA 
But Pashitch, 


Premier of Jugoslavia, 
knew better, for the League spoke and 


he desisted, and a catastrophe 


averted 


was 


30,000 men. Not one-fourth of that num- 
ber were under arms, as the treaty further 
stipulates that the Bulgarian Army must 
not be conscripted, and that the term of 
voluntary enlistment shall be twelve years 
—a sufficiently unattractive prospect for 
any industrious people to face. Yet the 
clamor went up in Belgrade that Serbia 
(or the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, to give its official designation) 
was in imminent military danger because 
its weak neighbor had undertaken to solve 
an internal problem by the exercise of 
police powers not denied to it by the 
treaty of Neuilly. Bulgaria saw the 
mobilization on the Serbian side of the 
frontier, yet it called no man to military 
duty, and proceeded to put its new admin- 
istration into operation. 

This calmness, which held in check a 
bitter resentment, was due to a moral 


reason. That reason throws a great light 
on one of the mighty moral agencies of 
the life of nations in our time. The Bul- 
garian press gave expression to the 
potency of the operation of this moral 
force in the affairs of peoples, when it 
said, in substance: ‘‘We have violated or 
menaced no international obligation. We 
have not the slightest intention of violat- 
ing any promise that we have made to any 
nation, great or little. Consequently, the 
League of Nations will not permit such a 
lawless act of violence as the invasion of 
our country by the Serbians.” 


HERE WAS A PALPABLE case of the 
alignment of the passions of a nation, or 
a turbulent section of that nation, against 
the barrier of international justice, backed 
by an international organization, a cove- 
nant of nations, to enforce justice among 
peoples. Would the barrier hold, or would 
the torrent of national passion sweep over 
it and engulf the world in new turmoil? 
Such was the question which, during the 
deciding days of the erisis, men and 
women who realized the importance of the 
decisions inyolved put to their minds, 
hearts, and consciences. The League of 
Nations was designed to hold national pas- 
sions in check. Would it hold them in 
check at this moment in the history of the 
world? 

It is a vindication of the League of 
Nations, if a vindication were needed, that 
at a superheated moment in the history 
of two peoples, the barrier to violence set 
up by the League of Nations held. Official 
Serbia refrained from seizing its oppor- 
tunity to invade the territory of a former 
enemy on a legal ground which could very 
easily have been constructed, but the 
soundness of which in all probability the 
League of Nations would not have sus- 
tained. As the days passed and the order 
to march was not given to the Jugo- 
slavian Army, the clamor in Belgrade 
gained in volume. ‘The Premier and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Mr. Nintchitch, 
were asked why they had missed the 
opportunity to effect a final settlement 
with the nation to the southeast, why 
they had not eliminated the Bulgarian 
question from the category of unsolved 
problems by eliminating the Bulgarian na- 
tion. The official reply to the insistent 
question was: 

“No provision of the treaty of Neuilly, 
or the subsequent agreement of Nish, gives 
us the right to invade Bulgaria at this 
moment. But we are holding our forces 
in readiness. Should Bulgaria fail to keep 
any of the promises which have been giyen 
by her new administration, we shall know 
how to act.” 

The official reply to the interpellations 
indicated a thinly yeiled admission that 
the Government stood ready to comply 
with popular clamor or to take advantage 
of it, and avail itself of the moment to 

(Continued on page 719) 
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What is Liberalism in Education? 


College Heads Reply to Questions Prompted by the Amherst Case 


The quiet that has followed the tumult over the 
Amherst and Meiklejohn controversy does not mean 
the issue of liberalism is settled. The vacation season 
is with us, and even college presidents like rest and 
refreshment of body, mind, and soul. Tum Curistran 
Recistur was able even in this hiatus to reach a number 
of representative college and university heads. The 
accompanying letter was addressed to them, and their 
replies are given in full. The institutions are diverse in 
location, control, and curriculum. Haverford and Ober- 
lin are strong representatives of religious influence— 
one Quaker, the other Congregational. Chicago is a 
yery large privately established university, thanks to 
John D. Rockefeller. It has been regarded as liberal to 
the point of radicalism, according to one’s viewpoint. 
In the State of Arkansas the fundamentalists are doing 
their best (which is their worst) to follow the example 
of Tennessee, where freedom has been crushed and six 


Arkansas 
Admiration for Meiklejohn 


There is no definite or generally accepted meaning of the 
term “liberalism in education.” What to one man appears to be 
liberalism is to another a middle ground, or even conservation. 
_ In ny opinion, liberalism is the policy of the University of 
Arkansas. In making this statement I have particular refer- 
ence to freedom on the part of faculty members to teach the 
truth. I should not wish, however, to include in the term 
“liberalism,” as endorsed by this institution, all of the things 
that some people would like to see get a foothold in American 
colleges and universities. 

With regard to the recent occurrences at Amherst, I may 
say that I am not closely enough in touch with the situation 
to be able to form a judgment as to the merits of the case. 
It is understood that one side makes liberalism in education 
the issue, while the other side denies that liberalism is an 
issue at all. Although my personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Meiklejohn is only slight, I have a very high regard for him 
as an educator. J. C. Furratn, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, 
FAYETTEVILLN, ARK. 


Bowdoin 
Proper Freedom of Research and Utterance 


I have heard militarism defined as the misuse of war. 
Liberalism in education seems to me to be the proper use 
of freedom of research and freedom of utterance. It implies 
the absence of prejudice and propaganda and the presence of 
a fair-minded attitude on all intellectual questions. To my 
way of thinking, a radical or a Bolshevist does not represent 
liberalism in education any more than does a _ hidebound 
conservative. 

At Bowdoin College in the thirty-two years that William 
De Witt Hyde was president and in the six years since then 
I have never heard that the principles of a true liberalism 
were ever violated. No member of the faculty has ever been 
called to account by the administration or by the governing 
boards for any expression of doctrine or views expressed in 
Class-room or elsewhere. All appointments and promotions on 
the staff are made by the boards on recommendation of the 
faculty, and without such recommendation no appointment has 
been, or will be, made. This policy is followed as a matter 
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members of the state university faculty dropped on the 
evolution issue, which is at white heat in the South. 
Clark University’s executive has had almost as much 
attention in the press as Amherst’s former president, 
only the former keeps his office with the approbation 
of a board of trustees representing conservatism as it 
is regarded by the educational world. The so-called 
liberals of Clark have been defeated. Bowdoin is a 
distinguished representative of the American small 
college, where the church’s influence has been exceed- 
ingly open-minded and wholesome. The Hyde tradi- 
tion is great, and the Sills administration is a true 
succession,—an adaptation to the growing world. 
Another state university in the Middle West, Indiana, 
reflects through its president a disposition that we 
associate with the common sense of people who deal 
with facts—and with one another. 


of precedent and common sense; and we have seen no neces- 
sity of statutes or laws to make it effective. On all matters 
of educational policy the recommendations of the faculty 
have been adopted by the boards—almost always as a matter 
of course, occasionally after discussion and delay, as several 
years ago was the case in the giving up of required Greek. 
At Bowdoin there is now and always has been close and 
hearty co-operation between the faculty and the governing 
boards. 

I suppose it would be fair to call Bowdoin a liberally 
conservative or a conservatively liberal institution. 

KENNETH C. M. Sitts, President. 


Bowpo1n ConLunen, 
BRUNSWICK, Mp. 


Chicago 
Pseudo-Liberalism is Shallowness 


Dispute about principles often turns on an interpretation 
given to words—an interpretation which may be quite different 
with different persons. , 

Liberalism as I understand it implies an openness of mind 
to all new knowledge and a willingness to consider all new 
thought. It does not by any means involve the acceptance 
of any novel idea unless it is shown to be probably correct. 
There is one form of so-called liberalism which seems inclined 
to reject whatever is established merely because it is estab- 
lished and to welcome whatever is different mainly because 
it is different. That is a pseudo-liberalism which comes from 
shallow thinking. 

The progress of the world consists largely in learning new 
truths and in getting a new understanding of old truths. 
Hyery institution of learning which is worth while is liberal 
in the sense of sharing heartily in this progress and in the 
spirit which makes such progress possible. But any institu- 
tion which is rationally conducted also trains its youth to 
understand and value what has been tested and found true 
so far, and to abandon what men have wrought through the 
ages only when it has been proved to be unsound and when 
something better has been found to take its place. 

Ali intelligent persons are conservative of what has been 
shown clearly to be wise and liberal of whatever may be 
established to be better. Moreover, argument by epithet does 
not get very far. 

Harry Pratt Jupson, President Hmeritus. 


TH® UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Cuicago, Inn. 
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©The Register” to College Presidents 


The case of President Meiklejohn of Amherst Col- 
lege leaves people uncertain about the principal 
matter, which is of vast importance. 

They are asking, “What is liberalism in education?” 

Because it has become a leading issue in American 
educational institutions, we are desirous of having 
an expression from you as a representative college 
president. 


Will you edly inform THE REGISTER what you 


understand by:liberalism? Is it pursued as a policy 
in your institution? ° 


Clark 


Enthusiasm and the Scientific Method 


I believe that the vast majority of educators in this coun- 
try are distinctly liberal. At the three universities in which 
I have served during the last twenty-three years the question 
of liberalism has never been an issue. 

There is no danger, and there is no reason for fear regard- 
ing radical tendencies in college teaching, provided we as 
professors are scholarly and have the scientific spirit, both in 
our research and in our instructional work. That spirit 
implies that we are not propagandists. We must keep open 
minds and present with equal fairness both sides of any con- 
troversial questions. 

The colleges and universities are the homes of scholars. 
Those scholars should be alert and in sympathetic and intel- 
ligent touch with the problems of to-day. 

‘It is most natural and fitting that the youth of to-day is 
vitally interested in our present-day issues, and it is of 
prime importance that all those who enjoy the advantages 
and privileges of higher education gain the requisite knowl- 
edge and the habit of approaching present-day problems with 
that calmness, reservation of judgment, and absolute unsel- 
fishness which characterizes the scientific method in research. 

There need be no lack of enthusiasm, no lack of imagination 
or vision. With this spirit there need never arise a question of 
liberalism or academic freedom in college. 

WALLACE W. Atwoop, President. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, 
Worcpstpyr, MASs. 


Haverford 


Unbound Pursuit of Truth, with Tact 


Being in ignorance of the real facts connected with the 
retirement of President Meiklejohn from the presidency of 
Amherst College, it is manifestly inappropriate for an outsider 
to discuss the subject. 

Regarding the meaning of liberalism in education, there 
is of course the greatest diversity of opinion. To some people 
liberalism means a willingness to go forward in the pursuit 
of truth without being bound by the hampering traditions of 
the past; to others, liberalism is equivalent to license and 
radicalism. 

We have no policy at Haverford College regarding the treat- 
ment of liberalism. It is assumed that members of the faculty 
are zealous in forwarding the interests of the institution for 
which they are working and which is furnishing them with 
an adequate livelihood. If it should be evident that a pro- 
fessor is more interested in advertising himself and his views 
than in the welfare of the institution for which he works, 
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probably it would be high time to discuss the situation with 
him. In general, it would seem to be an advantage for mem- 
bers of faculties, including their presidents, to confine their 
publie utterances to the fields of scholarship with which they 
are acquainted, rather than to give wide utterance on public 
matters regarding which their personal opinions are worth 
no more than those of other individuals, when necessarily 
the entire institution with which they are working will be 
identified with the expression of their opinion. I have not 
been able to feel that any member of a college faculty was 
ipso facto entitled to that complete license of speech and con- 
duct which some seem to feel to be attached to an academic 
life. The individual who expresses himself with tact, modesty, 
and consideration for others, rather than with presumption 
and bumptiousness, will of course be able to discuss many 
topics without offense to any one. 


W. W. Comrort, President. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE, 
HAVERFORD, PA. 


Indiana 


William James was a True Example 


I find myself entirely unable to define the word “liberalism,” 
for the reason that it means so many different things in 
different mouths. In many cases I find that an individual 
who calls himself liberal is simply one who has abandoned 
the views held by most people at the moment and has taken 
up some other views as dogmatically as others hold the con- 
ventional views. 

The outstanding liberal within my knowledge was William 
James, who had the most hearty appreciation of good men 
whose views were diametrically opposed to his own. 


WiLLiAmM LOWE Bryan, President. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Oberlin 


The Reverence for Independent Personality 


The word “liberalism” in higher education is being used 
just now, I think, in a rather loose and obscuring way. 

Sometimes it seems to mean that the faculty are committed 
to what would be called liberal views on a variety of subjects, 
and students trained by a deliberate propaganda to these same 
liberal views. 

Sometimes it seems to mean the adoption of a particular 
very definite curriculum which emphasizes certain special 
elements in the course of study as in unusual degree “lib- 
eralizing.” A high, almost exclusive, premium is not infre- 
quently put by this view on mental activity as such. 

Sometimes it seems to mean emphasis on faculty initiative 
and control in the government of the college as over against 
trustee initiative and control. Sometimes there is a similar 
stress on student initiative and control in relation to the 
faculty. 

Sometimes it is felt\that—just because we are dealing with 
the process of education—the liberalism of a college should 
be shown primarily in cultivating in its students the open 
mind in all fields, rather than any kind of dogmatic views as 
such. And such a college would believe itself entitled to the 
name “liberal.” 

Sometimes it is felt that a true liberalism in education 
must do justice both to the conservative and the radical point 
of view,—both to historic continuity, on the one hand, and 
constant readjustment, on the other, both to keeping the best 
of the past and to welcoming every ray of new light—really 


a. 


a 


(7) 


seeing life whole. The college which is liberal in this sense 
is likely to stress breadth of opportunity and many-sided 


; development. 


1 education. 


There is a still deeper liberalism which feels the absolute 
“necessity of applying the principle of reverence for person- 
ality—both one’s own and the other’s—in the entire process 
It knows that to regard the pupil simply as 
‘means to some ulterior end is itself desecration. 
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liberty, his own initiative, his own mental and spiritual inde- 
pendence, his own personality, his own truth to his unique 


individuality are to be sacredly respected. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, 


His own OBDRLIN, OHIO. 


There are elements of truth in all these points of view, and 
I believe that several of them might well be combined, and 
are in some measure so combined in our best colleges. 


Henry CHURCHILL Kine, President. 


_ Shoalers Hear Flourishing Reports 


Annual Meeting a Cheering Event in Every Way 


Istrs or SHOALS, N.H., July 14, 1923. 


‘7PHRED DAYS of the second week of 
the Summer Meetings Association ses- 
sions on Star Island were devoted to The 
Alliance. The experiment of increasing 
‘the length of the Alliance conference has 
proved so successful that suggestions of 
extending the time to a week next year 
have already been made. A conspicuously 
large number of Alliance members were 
on the island for the three days, headed by 
the new president, Mrs. Oscar C. Gal- 
lagher, whose dignity as a presiding officer 
promises much for the organization of 
which she is now the leader. “Miss Louise 
Brown, Alliance treasurer, was also at the 
conference. Department heads were pres- 
ent in an unusual number, which made it 
possible for Alliance women representing 
widely scattered branches to present their 
individual problems for solution. Commit- 
tee chairmen in attendance were Mrs. 
Roger W. Cutler, head of the religious 
education committee; Miss Helen Tufts of 
the young people’s work; Mrs. William B. 
Nichols of the Cheerful Letter Depart- 
ment; Mrs. H. E. B. Speight of the fellow- 
ship committee; Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
social service; Mrs. Charles EH. St. John, 
international committee; Miss Mary F. 
Gill, Friendly Links; Mrs. J. B. Damon 
and Rey. Margaret B. Barnard represent- 
ing the Southern Circuit work. 
The second week was devoted to The 
Alliance, the business of the annual meet- 
ing, a series of talks on great naturalists 
and their religion by Rev. Charles R. Joy 
of Dedham, Mass., Shoals minister for the 
week, a few conferences and entertain- 
ments, and a course of six lectures on the 
Bible by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., of 
Harvard University, lectures so freighted 
with valuable material for the Bible stu- 
dent that they will be made the theme of 
a third article upon the Shoals meetings. 
' At the annual meeting, held Friday 
morning, July 13, President William B. 
Nichols of Quincy, Mass., gave an optimis- 
tie report of the state of the Association 
and the Star Island Corporation, both of 
which he has headed as president for the 
last few years. From an indebtedness of 
$8,000 the sum has been reduced to $4,000 
in the last few years, and this, provided 
the season is successful, will be wiped out, 
it is expected. The cost of the steamer 
service was explained, with the fact that 
last year for the first time in recent years 
something was netted from that source. 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


Mr. Nichols pointed out that the hotel 
rates are not enough to carry on the move- 
ment as a business proposition, and money 
will be needed for more hotel equipment. 
The financial position must be worked out 
to a positively safe basis so that it will 
not be necessary to borrow, he believes. 
The report of the treasurer, Alden V. 
Keene, showed a larger number registered 
for the Shoals than ever before: over 1,000 
as against 207 the first year of the meet- 
ings, 1897. 

Dr. William I. Lawrance reported that 
Mrs. Lawrance had accumulated $550, now 
invested in government bonds, as a nucleus 
for an endowment fund for Star Island, 
and this sum was increased by $100, con- 
tributed by one of the Shoalers at the 
meeting. 

Mrs. Nichols, who has engineered sev- 
eral successful fairs and had charge of the 
tea service in the afternoon during the 
last few summers, reported for her com- 
mittee that over $4,000 has been raised by 
this method in the last four years. A good 
part of this sum is still on deposit, while 
several hundred dollars have been ex- 
pended for table and bed linen, lanterns, 
a typewriter for the hotel clerk, curtains 
for the stage in Elliott Hall, contributions 
to the corporation, and other expenses. 

Mrs. Nichols also reported the over- 
hauling and renumbering and cataloguing 
of the library, for which a bookcase has 
been constructed this year to extend from 
the store in the hotel office to the shelving 
near by. ‘Gifts of books for the library 
were gratefully acknowledged and others 
solicited. 

The gift of a flag from the Y. P. R. U. 
was announced and a vote of thanks 
passed. Rev. Fred Alban Weil was elected 
the Association’s delegate to the New 
Haven Conference. 

Miss Emily Cline, for the nominating 
committee, submitted the following list 
of nominations for officers for the coming 
year and they were elected: 

Honorary president, Mr. 
Elliott, Lowell. 

President, F. W. Archibald, Waltham. 

First vice-president, William B. Nichols, 
Quincey; second vice-president, A. C. 
Lamson, Marlboro; third vice-president, 
Rey. William I. Lawrance, Boston. 

Secretary, Mrs. Cloyd B. Valentine, 
Canton. 

Treasurer, Alden VY. Keene, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Thomas H. 


Directors: Three years—Charles 
Wetherell, Cambridge; 
Floyd, Dorchester; Albert A. Pollard, 
Brookline; Mrs. William B. Nichols, 
Quincy. Two years—H. <A. Mclver, 
Orange; Miss Katharine Andrews, West 
Roxbury; Mrs. James Barnard, Norwell; 
Rev. Lyman VY. Rutledge, Dorchester. 
One year—Rev. F. A. Weil, Quincy; Mrs. 
Charlotte H. Stevens, Marlboro; Mrs. Mur- 
dock M. Clark, Cambridge; Mrs. John G. 
Henry, Winchendon. 

Mr. Archibald, who has been a Shoaler 
for some time and has the Star Island 
work close to his heart, spoke briefly. 

The resolutions committee, consisting of 
William I. Lawrance, Th.D., Mrs. James 
Barnard, and Thomas H. Elliott, sub- 
mitted a resolution in memory of members 
whom the Association has lost by death 
during the past year. These included John 
J. Donahue of Manchester, N.H., Alfred 
S. Parsons of Lexington, and W. I. Hume 
of Fitchburg. 

Other resolutions submitted and passed : 


B. 
Miss Mallie J. 


Resolved: That we extend fraternal greetings 
to our brethren of the Congregational body 
soon to assemble on this island, with the hope 
that their session may be both enjoyable and 
profitable and serve to promote those high in- 
terests which they and we have in common. 

Resolved: That the Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation greets the Y. P. R. U. now to assemble 
in force on this island. We of the older As- 
Sociation have for a generation enjoyed the 
privilege and felt the spiritual inspiration of 
this place and are most happy to see the 
younger people of our denomination entering 
into this rich heritage. We wish for them a 
happy sojourn. Still more, we wish them such 
an enlargement of their outlook upon life as 
we have here found, and, most of all, we trust 
that they will find here that spiritual uplift- 
ing that has ever been the most distinctive 
feature of the Star Island meetings. 

Resolved: That the Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation extend its hearty thanks to the Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Christian Women 
for their hearty response to our appeal for 
assistance in the renovation of Blliott Hall, 
Through the changes thus made possible, the 
pleasure and the profit of the meetings are 
greatly increased. 

Resolved: That the thanks of the Summer 
Meetings Association be extended to the Tran- 
script representative, for her very admirable 
reports of these meetings, and through her to 
Mr. H. H. Fletcher of the Boston Transcript, 
for his courtesy in making possible the publi- 
cation of these reports for the benefit of many 
who are not able to be present. We feel that 
jn this way the value of our Star Island 
gatherings is very widely extended. 
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Resolved; That a vote of thanks be extended 
to Mrs. William I. Lawrance for her most valu- 
able pioneer work in establishing the nucleus 
of the endowment fund which means so much 
toward putting us on a firm foundation. 

Resolved: That the Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation appreciates very highly the untiring 
efforts of the women of this body who, under 
the very efficient leadership of Mrs. William 
B. Nichols, have, through fairs and teas, and 
in other ways, raised a very large sum of 
money for the use of our movement. Most of 
the improvements which contribute so much 
to our comfort and pleasure here have been 
made possible through .their efforts. Through 
their efforts, also, the social and religious in- 
terests of the Star Island movement have been 
greatly promoted. °°) « F 

Resolved: That the Association appreciates 
very highly the efficient service of Mrs. Alma 
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Faunce Smith, both last year and ‘this, in 
providing music and other helps in this our 
bigh enterprise, and assure her that we are 
well aware of the good taste and high stand- 
ard always evident in whatever she under- 
takes. 

Resolved: That we accept the resignation of 
our president, Mr. William B. Nichols, with 
profound regrets. He has conducted the affairs 
of this Association with such patient* effort 
and such far-seeing wisdom as to leave the 
work distinctly stronger than he found it. 
We are confident that still greater things are 
in store for us, but we shall not lose sight of 
the fact that our future progress will be built 
upon the solid foundation which he has laid. 
We hope sincerely that he will see his way 
clear to remain as president of the Star Island 
Corporation and so continue his wise guidance 
of the interests of the Isles of Shoals. 


Alliance Conference a Spiritual Quickening 


Speakers Reveal the Inner Things of Life 


RS. GALLAGHER began the Alli- 

ance conference Sunday evening by 
leading the candlelight service in the 
meeting-house, which was literally over- 
flowing. A platform meeting was held the 
following morning, at which Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins was the first speaker, on Alliance 
needs as the minister sees them. Mr. 
Perkins stressed both the need of young 
blood and the importance of changing 
methods to fit new conditions, so that 
young people may become interested and 
new world problems intelligently grappled 
with. ‘ 

Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight followed, on 
“Alliance Problems and Our Need to Meet 
Them.” She commended woman’s loyalty 
and ability to keep her eyes on the goal 
without being led into side paths. Indo- 
lence, criticism, and sentimentality must 
be laid aside if The Alliance is to give 
the assistance through social service, the 
Sunday-school, and other relations, which 
is expected of it. 

Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, chairman of the 
religious education committee of The Alli- 
ance, gaye an inspirational talk in which 
she placed the teacher of religion highest 
among all the professions. She pleaded 
for the building up of a church-school con- 
sciousness among parents, the standardiz- 
ing of yoluntary service in the Sunday- 
school, a definite system in the school, 
and a revival of religious education in the 
home. 

At a piazza conference in the afternoon, 
Mrs. J. B. Damon and Rey. Margaret B. 
Barnard pictured conditions in the South 
at Shelter Neck and Swansboro. Mrs. 
Damon told of the bad roads, of paddling 
down the road in a boat to the post-office, 
and of putting her feet on the dasher 
while driving, in order not to wet them in 
the water which ran over the carriage 
bottom. She described some of the chil- 
dren and the homes from which they came, 
and Miss Barnard told a similar story, 
with the added interest coming from her 
circuit work and her regular preaching 
schedule. 

Monday evening, Rey. Palfrey Perkins 
spoke on “The Claim of the Church on 
the Individual,” showing how 90 per cent. 


are getting the privilege and only 10 per 
eent. the responsibilities of. church life. 
His finding on the subject was that the 
law of spiritual life is that men get only 
as they give. The call of the Christian 
religion is for service, and that is the 
only way faith can be truly tested. 

The Tuesday morning session was opened 
by Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney of Wollaston, 
speaking on “The Religious Woman in the 
Practical World.” Mrs. Gurney feels pro- 
foundly that in the making of a new 
world, which is now in process, the reli- 
gious spirit must be carried into it if it is 
to be a good world. She feels that women 
ought to realize more their new responsi- 
bilities, and not merely endorse legisla- 
tion, but create it. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, D.D., speaking at 
the same session, said that one of the 
fundamental facts was that this world ‘is 
not dualistic, secular and sacred, but a 
unit, and it needs supremely a positive 
rather than a negative attitude toward 
it. As Genesis says, the world is very 
good. Spiritual resources should come 
from the world, the church, and from 
serving, for truth is something to be ex- 
pressed in action rather than merely to be 
repeated in fine phrases. The spiritual 
truth is that they survive who fit best 
into the laws of the world. This is the 
real survival of the fittest. 

Another afternoon conference on the 
piazza was devoted to the Children’s Mis- 
sion, with Miss Mallie J. Floyd as speaker. 
Miss Floyd, who has during the past 
winter become field secretary of the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, is making engagements 
with Alliance branches and other church 
organizations to tell them of this little- 
known denominational work. With the 
broadening of the activities of the Mis- 
sion to include after-hospital care it has 
been necessary to depend on contributions 
from the churches to prosecute the larger 
work which, Miss Floyd believes, should 
be supported by Unitarian laymen, be- 
cause it is one of the denominational de- 
partments, now seventy-five years old. 
Miss Floyd is glad to make further speak- 
ing engagements in the interests of her 
work. 
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A Hymn for Candle-light 


Tune: Faith 
CHARLES R. JOY 


We leave our sadness and unrest 
Down by the restless tide; 

We climb a hill of love to find 
Our crosses glorified. 


We climb, dear God, a hill of love, 
Our lanterns swinging free. 

The glowing candles of our hope 
Lead through the night to Thee. 


We bring into Thy quiet house, 
Where the dark crosses are, 
The splendor of our common love 

Fairer than sun or star. 


On every cross we hang a lamp’ 
To burn away the night; 

The crosses change to branching trees 
With mystic flowers of light. 


Dear God, as one we lift our hearts, 
While now our tapers blend; 

And in the flaming of our faith 
Find of our pain an end, 


Star ISLAND, 
July 13, 1923. 


Carl B. Wetherell, now working for the 
good of the general cause on the Pacific 
Coast, spoke in an entertaining and in- 
structive way about the church activities 
in his “diocese,” which covers 3,000 miles 
and contains only as many liberal 
churches as are located in Boston alone. 
He commended the spirit of the minister 
on the Coast and spoke of the stimulation 
which has grown from the institutes 
which have been held. The state of 
affairs in the individual churches was 
briefly touched npon and each brought 
into more intimate relation with the audi- 
ence which listened. Mr. Wetherell spoke 
a good word for the Pacific Unitarian as 
a mirror of liberal church activities on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The last Alliance session was a forum 
meeting with Mrs. Damon, Rey. Margaret 
B. Barnard, Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, Miss 
Helen Tufts, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, Mrs. St. John, 
Miss Mary F. Gill and others presenting 
briefly the work of their departments and 
answering questions from the floor. 

Wednesday evening, the  bell-boys, 
dining-room girls, and other hotel em- 
ployees put on a clever yaudeyille enter- 
tainment which they called a “Krazy 
Karnival,” with a fifteen-piece jazz or- 
chestra, blackface minstrel number with 
new songs and original jokes, vocal solos 
and piano selections, and a pantomime, 
“The Tragedy of the Lighthouse Keeper's 
Daughter,” which was appropriate, so 
near White Island Light. Friday evening, 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith presented a 
dozen or more groups in a “stunt” enter- 
tainment of a varied and amusing char- 
acter. } 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Dedham, who 
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_ sueceeded Rey. Houghton Page in the 
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middle of the conference as Shoals minis- 
ter, gave a connected series of talks on 
seyeral of the foremost naturalists, John 
Burroughs, John Muir, Jean Fabre, Luther 
Burbank, and Thoreau. Dwelling for a 
time on the aim and method of each in 
- performance of his chosen life work, 
r. Joy brought each to the point where 
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he could analyze the spiritual reaction 
upon him of close intimacy with nature, 
leading always to God as above all and 
through all and in all. While two of the 
talks were on Sunday, the remainder were 
given at the early morning service of wor- 
ship, which was more loyally attended this 
year than usual. 

Mr. Joy left behind him on Star Island 


. 
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a permanent souvenir of his presence there 
this year, in the form of a beautifully con- 
eeived candlelight hymn which will be- 
come one of the collection of hymns writ- 
ten expressly for the Shoals. Those who 
have ever attended one of the impressive 
candle-light services with which each Star 
Island day is closed will appreciate the 
imagery of Mr. Joy’s lines. 


A Minister Defends His Pastorate 


He Speaks Plainly of “Exclusive” Deadliness 


Tt is good journalism as well as good 

churchmanship for THe Recister to give 
its readers accurately that portion of the 
“sermon delivered by Dr. John W. Day 
on his recent retirement as minister of 
the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo., in which he candidly gave his 
opinion of the church’s needs. Much 
comment has been published, and great in- 
terest has been aroused. The wider appli- 
cation of the sermon will be obvious to 
many readers. We should have been 
pleased to include the very remarkable 
services performed by Dr. Day during his 
twenty-four years’ ministry. Space per- 
mits of the following: 


7 HE FIRST PROBLEM which con- 
fronted me was the nature of our 
organization and its working. The habit 
and traditions of the church had brought 
about a dependence upon a few of the 
‘people for church support. When at the 
end of the year a deficit was faced, it 
was not-made known, because some gener- 
ous givers at once made it up. The annual 
meetings of the church for the election of 
officers were attended by a very small 
number of members, sometimes by not 
more than the trustees themselves. Gradu- 
ally people woke to the fact that wider 
participation was necessary for success. 
The appeal for contributions toward the 
building fund, and successive appeals on 
occasions of special necessity, brought 
‘home to every one the duty on the part of 
each member to take his share of the 
burden, and not longer assume that there 
would be a benevolent contingent able to 
Taeet any emergency. The effect of larger 
demands was to unite a larger number in 
real participation. To this end I pro- 
posed that a church dinner should be held 
in connection with the annual meeting, in 
order that the whole congregation should 
know what was going on and have part 
in the action of the meeting. This aim 
has continued to be held before us, and 
the last year especially it has had expres- 
sion in giving the congregation frequent 
opportunities of participation, and in gain- 
ing its judgment and co-operation. 
The defect in organization, however, re- 
Mained and had an effect much more 
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From a sermon delivered June 
24, 1923, in St. Louis, Mo., by 


JOHN W. DAY, D.D. 


hurtful than its reactions in the congrega- 
tion. The most regrettable consequence 
has been seen in the reputation of the 
church in the community. No church in 
St. Louis has stood higher. But there has 
been one cause of reproach. From the first 
year of my pastorate until the present day 
the one great obstacle to realization of 
my hopes of enlarged constituency has 
been the impression everywhere manifest 
that this was an exclusive church in which 
all sorts and conditions of people could 
not find congenial place. At first I sup- 
posed that this was an inherited reputa- 
tion which time would change. But I 
found that it was not only a legacy some- 
what exaggerated, but that it was a tend- 


‘ency deeply rooted. Efforts on the part of 


Mrs. Day and myself to produce a real 
hospitality which should counteract this 
tendency brought loyal and earnest co- 
operation—but on the part only of com- 
paratively few persons. The main current 
did not change. 

All through my course I have been pull- 
ing against the stream. The efforts of 
many others in the same direction have 


-had their good results, but there seems to 


have been a fate in the case. From the 
beginning till now I have had letters from 
visitors complaining of this. People who 
were kind enough to show interest in the 
services told me that they were repelled 
by an atmosphere, and in some definite 
instances by a behavior, which made them 
feel out of place. They saw a cleft, and 
shrank from it. The one great problem of 
my pastorate has been that of overcoming 
this handicap. I have neglected no occa- 
sion for generating a different spirit. By 
ceaseless calling, by pressing toward wider 
use of the church, by social means in the 
church and in our home, by Mrs. Day’s 
watchfulness in welcoming people at the 
services,-and in making every possible ac- 
quaintance a genuinely human one, we 
haye had the satisfaction of seeing a dif- 
ferent-spirit growing up in the church. In 
my preaching I have had this need con- 
stantly in view. So far as one man could 
do so, I may claim to have justified myself 
in denying to everybody that ours was a 
church with a forbidding atmosphere. 


: * . 


But it is hard to live down a prejudice 
with so much reality at its root, especially 
where it is being continually reproduced, 
and by groups instead of by individuals 
alone. In countless instances I saw peo- 
ple, who would naturally become associ- 
ated with us, alienated by a feeling too 
intangible to reach, too deep to change. If 
a Chrysostom had been in the pulpit it 
is doubtful if those who came to hear him 
would become permanently connected with 
the church. All instances of personal 
friction, in which my services as peace- 
maker were called in, were brought about 
by the system in vogue since the founding 
of the church. These services were not 
only in vain, but the usual fate of the 
peacemaker was mine. And persons I had 
brought into the church were by this sys- 
tem pushed out. 

I speak of what is in every one’s knowl- 
edge, not by way of criticism, but by way 
of explanation, and specially to point out 
a course of action which will in the future 
do.more than any other to strengthen this 
church. You have come to a parting of 
the ways in more senses than one. What- 
ever occasion there is for a change of 
pastorate, the great need of the church 
is a change in the congregation. One great 
step has been taken, the most significant 
and important step in my pastorate,—the 
change from pew ownership and renting 
to open pews. In the whole history of 
the church the year 1928 will be marked 
as the most important on account of this 


‘evolution, approaches to which had been 


repeatedly suggested by me. 

The alteration produced, immediate and 
wonderful effect. A larger sum was 
raised by the every-member canvass than 
had eyer been subscribed for annual ex- 
penses. A marvelous spirit of co-operation 
was engendered. Never a year of my 
pastorate began so auspiciously as the 
present year. But something failed. It 
was not that a large increase in the budget 
made disproportionate demand, and set 
the mark higher than it was possible quite 
to reach. The failure lay deeper. The 
full implications of a free pew system 
were not understood and realized. An an- 
tiquated and impossible organization, quite 
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incompatible with this new departure, still 
was in force. The people who had been 
urged to take part in every affair of the 
church were not allowed to know of the 
most important affair of all. The board 
of management exercised their customary 
authority despite the fact that open pews 
implied that the whole congregation should 
participate in such exercise. They had 
every right to do so. The authority had 
from the first been exclusively vested in 
them. The congregation had willingly put 
upon them the whole task and responsi- 
bility of the conduct of the church. Like 
a corporation, the members of which elect 
a board of directors, and leave every deci- 
sion to that board, the church has always 
left all its affairs, temporal and spiritual, 
to the trustees. Even the minister was 
seldom given part in the deliberations of 
the board. I recall enly two occasions 
when I have been given this privilege. 

The fact now faces you that a church 
is not like a corporation. It is an organi- 
zation for spiritual ends, and must be 
spiritually estimated. This church par- 
ticularly, by its action in giving every 
subscriber equal place with every other, 
has become quite unlike a corporation. It 
cannot install a system the two parts of 
which are unworkable together, and es- 
sentially incongruous. The open pew is 
incompatible with the closed few. Church 
management cannot be dependent on con- 
gregational support and independent of it 
at the same time. A church cannot long 
remain half free and half unfree. It must 
either be all of one or all of the other. It 
eannot be both together. Having followed 
the example of most other Unitarian 
churches in becoming congregational so 
far as sittings are concerned, you must 
keep on following their example in what 
is involved in that change. In such Uni- 
tarian churches the trustees can take no 
important action without the consent of 
the congregation. I know of no other 
Unitarian church in which the congrega- 
tion can take no important action without 
the consent of the trustees. There will 
always be faulty working, always difficult 
cleavage, always liability to harmful divi- 
sion, always slender membership, until 
this chain upon progress is removed. 

It needs little imagining to see what 
would be the effect of such a change upon 
the number of our constituents. The way 
to get people interested in any undertaking 
is to show them where they are needed in 
promoting the undertaking. The way to 
hold their interest is to give them actual 
share in conducting the enterprise. The 
way to make the giving effective is not 
to give it, but to set it where it will be 
taken. The best advertisment this church 
could haye would be the announcement of 
a change in the fundamental structure of 
the organization by which a board of nine 
or twelve trustees should be elected so 
that three would retire each year and 
their places be filled by persons who had 
not served within one full term before, 
thus choosing three trustees each year. In 
this way, during a term like mine, almost 
every competent man and woman in the 
church would have served on the govern- 
ing board for.three years. 

See what consequences would flow 
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from such method of government. The 
full ability of the membership would be 
in play. None would miss fire. You can 
count up scores of men who -have been 
members of this chureh a long time and 
haye neyer served on its governing board, 
but who would be as competent members 
as any who have served these twenty 
years. This method would bring in all the 
men who might like to come in, and it 
would bring in a good many who are too 
willing to stay out. There is often 
thoughtless comment which assumes that 
the exercise of power by a few is the 
fault of the few. This is not so. It is 
much more the fault of the many. They 
are too willing to have other people do all 
the work, take all the responsibility, make 
all the sacrifices, and receive all the blame. 
They little realize how much sacrifice a 
few people are always making in order to 
earry on the job,—sacrifices of time, of 
anxiety, and of physical toil, as well as 
sacrifices of money. 

Now, to bring about this improvement, 
you have to do something more than 
plead and persuade and urge. The full 
strength of people was never brought out 
in any affair by reliance on the volunteer 
principle alone. Especially can you not 
expect pleading for co-operation to do 
much good where full co-operation is im- 
possible. To be asked to help in a good 
work and then to be entirely ignored in 
the most important part of that work is 
not likely to make any one eager to come 
in. To discover where a congregation is 
not a congregation does not make any 
one enthusiastic concerning its growth. 

I put this counsel before you with all 
the seriousness and purity of a last mes- 
sage for one reason only,—that you may 
increase in unity and strength, and that 
my urgency, invariably given to every 
friend, to stand by the church in order 
that the church shall stand, may have 
real meaning. I do not make it because 
it is the conventional counsel always neces- 
sary under the circumstances. It is not 
a perfunctory repetition, given because it 
is expedient to give it. I speak out of 
a love of this church—a love which has 
pulsed in every word and act of my min- 
istry, a love which is the abiding com- 
pensation of my life, a love which I shall 
hold to the end of my days. Nothing will 
comfort me more and make me happier 
than to see this church stand, and stand 
well. I am loyal to it, and I want every 
friend to be loyal to it. But loyalty must 
be honest. To keep loyalty one must de- 
serve it. Any other loyalty would become 
a hollow mockery. You cannot expect 
people to support what they fundamentally 
disapprove of. The obligation of loyalty 
is twofold: it binds him who enters and 
him who receives. Of the two, the greater 
obligation is his who asks it. He must 
make what he offers worthy of what he 
asks. My last request of you, my friends, 
is to make this church worthy of what 
it_asks. 

Yet not quite my last. There is a com- 
panion prayer I would make to you. For- 
get the imperfections, the faults, the striv- 
ings that lacked completion. But do not 
forget in what spirit and with what pur- 
pose my ministry—I may say our ministry, 
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for my beloved wife has been your most 
faithful minister—has been conducted. I 
have no sentimental apologies to make for 
my part in it. I know the limits of my 
ability. A man would be a fool who liyed 
my years without knowing also its meas- 
ure. I do not know that I have an enemy. 
But if anything that I have said and 
done here or elsewhere has made an 
enemy, I stand by what I have said and 
done nevertheless. I would rather love 
such an one as an enemy than a friend, 
and love him better for his opposition than 
for his alliance. 

_ The libations of the spirit may seem 
wasted, and spilt as water on the ground. 
But I have come to know how much is 
not wasted, but goes down to roots un- 
numbered of unreckonable lives. Years 
ago, and many times since, I read Hmer- 
son’s counsel to men of my calling, in his 
famous Divinity School Address,—read 
with swelling hope the words, “Discharge ~ 
to men the priestly office and their love 
will follow you as an angel. Wounded, 
disappointed, partly defeated, like a cap- 
tain relieved of his command on the field 
of battle, my heart has been kept from 
bitterness by the angels who have sur- 
prised me in the night. Dear friends who 
have drawn aside the curtain of their 
souls and let me into the most sacred com- 
panionship, who by their words and by 
their silences have shown me that it has 
been wonderfully given me to be a sort 
of priest to them of the mysteries of God, 
friends who have, as it were, sprung up 
where I did not know they existed 
they have proved to me that faith is not 
vain and that the love Jesus showed and 
inspired is not a bubble made of air. With 
that love warm within me I cannot say 
farewell as though we were parting. 
There is such a thing,—there truly is,— 
as communion in spirit; it will be mine, 
it will be yours; and in the Great Spirit 
who is with us,—with us who remain and 
with us who depart, and everywhere for 
good,—so long as we are with Him we 
shall always be one. 


Five Churches Consolidate 


Much prominence has been given in the 
State of Illinois to an action taken by one 
of its communities, the village of Mata- 
mora, a town of 500 inhabitants. The 
Village formerly had five church. organi- 
zations,—Presbyterian, Baptist, Method- 
ist, Congregationalist, and Christian. 
These have now united in a “consolidated 
church.” Commenting on this significant 
move, and its effect on rural living, the 
Chicago Journal said editorially: “What 
gives the Metamora consolidation greater 
Significance is the fact that churches 
commonly believed to be antagonistic— 
and which were so a generation ago—came 
together and are working in harmony. 
Presbyterians and Methodists, the spirit- 
ual descendants of John Knox and John 
Wesley, find that they can get along to- 
gether very well, and that neither of them 
has any deep-rooted objections to Bap- 
tists, Christians, or Congregationalists. 
When five such organizations can unite 
in brotherly common sense, the movement 
toward church union certainly is well 


under way.” 
a 
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“S. T.’s’’ Article and Article X. 


the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A recent issue of Tur Reoister [April 12] has an excellent 
article by “S. T.’’ upon the pleas made by Lord Robert Cecil 
and ex-Justice Clarke for the United States to join the 
League of Nations. It calls attention to Justice Clarke’s state- 
ment that the Assembly of the League has construed the 
much-discussed and much-denounced Article X. of the Cove- 
mant to mean that no obligation rests upon a member- 
nation to send military assistance except when the occasion 
arises upon the continent in which the nation is situated. 
This is supposed to meet the objection so strenuously urged, 
when the Senate was-debating the ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles, that this country could not allow itself to 
be put in the position where it would have to send troops 
abroad at the command of a foreign body. 

While this interpretation of Article X. has much value in 
showing what the Assembly holds it to mean, and also points 
to what a competent tribunal would probably decide to be 
its obligations and limitations, it seems not to be well under- 
stood that such decision on the part of the Assembly has no 
binding force, except so far as it is accepted and acted 
upon by member-nations. The Covenant of the League does 
not confer upon the Assembly nor upon the Council any 
authority to interpret the Covenant. Nor does any inter- 
national court exist which has such power—not even the 


Permanent Court of International Justice set up by the 


League, under its Covenant, except by consent of the parties 
to a dispute. 

The only body (or bodies) that has any real power to 
interpret the meaning of the articles of the Covenant is the 
individual sovereign nation which is a:member of the League, 
and this it can do only for itself; it cannot bind any other 
member. 

Much more important than any construction the Assembly 
or Council may place upon the Covenant of the League is 
that given to it by the member-nations—each acting in its 
individual capacity, through its official methods. So far as 
this country goes, it might have construed Article X. to mean 
that it did not make military assistance compulsory, since 
such a construction is entirely legitimate. By proclaiming 
such a construction and -meaning for itself this country 
could haye joined the League at the outset and so have in- 
curred no military obligation in enforcing the terms of the 
Goyenant which it did not voluntarily choose to give in any 
event. It is my recollection that Switzerland so interpreted 
Article X. 

Such an interpretation is not a reservation. A reservation 
is based upon the notion that the Covenant imposes certain 
obligations, but that they will not be accepted. An inter- 


‘pretation says, “This is what the covenant really means—at 


_ obligation to the parent. 


least to us.” It is rather strange that more has not been 
made of this obvious fact by the friends of the League in 
defining what obligations this nation would incur in joining 
the League. It is also very evident that the League would 
be glad to admit the United States as a member under any 
construction it might see fit to make of the Covenant of the 
League. ‘ 

Regarding the question now under special discussion, whether 
this nation shall become a party to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, I submit that our obligation and 
legal attachment to the League in case of such participation 
would be similar to that of a young man to his father-in-law. 
When he marries the daughter he does not marry the father 
nor become legally bound to support him. In marrying the 
offspring of the League we do not come under any legal 
Ropney F. JoHoNnNorT. 


— Fatts, Vr. 
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Admirable Care for Summer Services 
To the Editor of Tur Curistian REGISTER :-— 

May I again call the attention of our Fellowship to the 
institution of our summer services and to a letter which has 
just come to me in answer to my recent letter in Tue Rxee- 
IsTER on the subject? This enclosed letter addressed to me 
indicates exactly what I had in mind and shows an admirable 
care for such summer services and the excellent results 
achieved. Minot Srvons. 

Boston, MASs. : 


Rey. Minot Simons, 

Dear Sir,—Your letter in Tue Curistran Recister of July 
12 prompts me to send you copies of the three announcements 
the First Parish, Duxbury, Mass., has made of its services 
for July. We hope to continue indefinitely. 

Let me say the services in Duxbury are not “summer 
services,’ but a continuation of the services held throughout 
the year. 

In March the Parish voted to take a “vacation,” but the 
laymen held a service of which announcements similar to 
the enclosed were made. [Painstaking publicity about the 
preacher, his reputation and service, as well as the offer of 
automobiles, and the names of laymen who may be called 
Sixty-six persons attended one service 
where fifteen.had been about the average before. 

The service on July 1 was attended by 171 persons as 
against about twenty to twenty-five ordinarily. July 8, 181 
attended. The collections increased in the same proportion. 

The hymn-books used in Duxbury are only two years old. 
We require many more which are being supplied. 

The order of the service is written out beforehand. 

The announcements are sent to 500 residents of the town 
and a very considerable number elsewhere. For instance, for 
the service on July 8, 200 letters of invitation to members of 
King’s Chapel were sent to them direct. It is a great pleasure 
to be able to say that we think fifteen responded. 

We take pleasure in the fact that we have anticipated your 
suggestions. We believe if they work and are worth while 
for the summer people, they are good every week in the year. 

We are commended by the rector of one of the other 
churches on the principle of “what helps one, helps all,” and 
he will so advise his congregation. 

Our letters are mailed to reach the recipient not earlier 
than Friday morning. Our announcement in the local paper 
appears on Friday and our announcement in the Boston papers 
on Saturday, all preceding the date of service. 

Very truly yours, 
CHartes A. CLARK, 
Secretary Duxbury Chapter, 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. 


Resurrection 
ANNA NELSON REED 


Last night I slept as the dead must sleep, 

With naught to disturb their rest; 
. Wrapped in a silence profound and deep 

And a sweetness before unguessed ; 

To-day I woke, as they too must wake, 
To a shining world and new, 

For I saw the glory of Heaven break 
Through the clouds that veiled the blue! 


Books are not made for furniture, but there is nothing 
that so beautifully furnishes a house. A little library, grow- 
ing each year, is an honorable part of a man’s history. It 
is a man’s duty to have books. A library is not a luxury, but 


one of the necessities of life—Henry Ward Beecher, 
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az VACATION BOOKS 2 


The Robber in England : 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


I am a robber from over the seas ; 

T have come stealing things like these: 

The slant-of the hills toward Parracombe Town, 
The look of the sea from Porlock down, 

The patchwork of fields with hedges between 
Dividing the new-ploughed red from green 

Like a magical quilt-stitch set to bind 

Fields upon hills around and behind. 

I have come stealing the tilt of the thatches 
Where villages doze among the green patches, 
Where each little house as the road winds around 
Seems to have grown from a root in the ground, 
For almost as natural as trees are they 

With the dull brown thatch above the stone’s ofd gray, 
Or ancient plaster firm and mellow 

In quiet tones of cream or yellow. 


These I have stolen, stolen away 

To make them mine till my dying day ; 

And neither the King in Buckingham Palace 
Nor the gracious Queen with her crown of gold 
Will take them from me, for all without malice 
What I have taken I mean to hold. 


[From The Great Dream, Macmillan] 


“A Wee Chance of Heaven” 


DamacED Souts. By Gamaliel Bradford. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $38.00. 

“This is not a book of damned souls, as 
Mr. Bradford points out, but of damaged 
souls. “I can’t help hoping,’ says the 
author, “that every one of them has just 
a-wee chance of heaven.’’ Those who re- 
sent the placing of their particular idols 
in this group of “damaged souls” will find 
much to appease their wrath in the 
sympathetic treatment of Mr. Bradford, 
who finds in all of them much that is 
admirable or lovable. There is “the 
impetuous heroism of Arnold, the noble 
and sincere idealism of Burr, the wayward 
chivalry of Randolph, the mystical atti- 
tude of Brown, even the rollicking good- 
nature of Barnum, and the robust, rotund, 
gross humanity of Butler.” This is a 
strange company of picturesque men who 
have attained much prominence in the 
history of the country, and who are re- 
created by the astounding magic of the 
author’s insight, so that once more they 
live in all their spiritual reality in the 
pages of this book. Gamaliel Bradford 
stands alone among modern biographers. 
His imaginative skill, his painstaking 
mind, his deftness of touch, his accuracy 
of word and phrase make it possible for 
him to reproduce in a single chapter the 
very soul of a man. From the mass of 
humanity he separates the individual as 
with a surgeon’s scalpel. 0. RB. J. 


Over Our Heads 


Tun Star Propry. Tum Sky Movins. By 
Gaylord Johnson. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Hach $1.50. 

These two books form a happy intro- 
duction to the stars for young people. 


By sand drawings in the summer and 
blackboard drawings in the winter the lo- 
cation of the stars and the forms of the 
constellations are made plain. In The 
Sky Movies the movements of the heavenly 
bodies are simplified, and the sun, the 
planets, and the moon are seen in relation 
to each other. There is a real moving 
picture in which by a rapid turning of 
the pages one can see how the moon waxes 
and wanes. Both books are cast in story 
form and well illustrated. 


The Case Method in Education 


Bynry THACHDR’S PROBLEMS. By William H. 
Stark. New York: The American Book Com- 
pany. 

This book, by the superintendent of 
schools in Hackensack, N.J., is one of the 
most significant books for teachers which 
have been published in our time. ‘One 
reviewer calls it the best since William 
James’s Talks to Teachers on Psychology. 
Mr. Stark’s book is, to begin with, ex- 
ceedingly readable. It proceeds by the 
problem, or project, or case method. A 
problem is given and various solutions 
are discussed, leading up to conclusions 
which the teacher is to make himself. 
The problems considered include questions 
of discipline, subject matter, method, 
economy of time, health, relations with 
supervisors, administrative officers, other 


teachers, and parents, and professional — 


growth. 

Each chapter proposes and discusses 
several problems, heads up in a set of 
principles which may well serve as guides, 
and then proposes a number of other 


_ problems which the reader is expected to 


solve in the light of the principles already 
worked out. So far as we know, this is 
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the first application of the “case” system 
to teachers’ problems, and it is a pioneer 
effort which seems to us to strike twelve. 
It points the way to a similar treatment 
of church-school problems. E. F. 


Vivid Portraiture 

D5THRONEMENTS. Imaginary portraits of 
political characters done in dialogue. By Lau- 
rence Housman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

Through the written dialogue Mr. Hous- 
man interprets: the character and the life 
purpose of three great men: the King- 
Maker, Charles Stewart Parnell; the Man 
of Business, Joseph Chamberlain; the 
Instrument, Woodrow Wilson. With deft 
touch and sympathetic discernment the 
author reveals the inmost hearts of these 
men: Parnell in his conversation with 
Katharine O’Shea three days before he 
died; the once powerful Chamberlain 
visited by the man who was chiefly in- 
strumental in his downfall; and Wilson 
unburdening his soul to Tumulty on the 
day of Harding’s inauguration. Three 
fine bits of portrait-painting. 


The Vice District of the World 


LeTTHRS FROM Montp Caro. By Ysobel 
Rorolo. Boston: The Christopher Publishing 
House. $2.00. 


These letters, engagingly written, seem 
to record with fidelity all aspects of life 
in the most begilded segregated vice dis- 
trict in the world. The chief vice is 
gambling, but frank participation in all 
other vices causes no discomfiting criti- 
cism. 

One must not be led to suppose that the 
book is a valuable tract to put in the 
hands of any who need to be warned. All 
the natural recoil from the horrors and 
tragedies pictured here is lost by the 
author’s constant insistence that all the 
best people play, that it is as legitimate 
as any recreation that costs money, pro- 
vided you can afford it. In point of moral 
discernment, the author is blind in one 
eye, or, more accurately, she has it 
bandaged. In that condition it is easy 
to find laudable excuses for dirty deeds, 

ARETE w. FG, 


A Notable Novelist 


Tp Lirn or ANTONIO FoGazzaro. By Tom- 
maso Gallarati-Scotti. (Transiated.) New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $4.00. 

“Who is Antonio Fogazzaro?” “Oh, - 
one of those Italian poet-reformers, I sup- 
pose,’ was the answer received from a 
man whose name is well known in educa- 
tional, church, and literary circles 
throughout America. The answer veiled 
an ignorance concerning Italian poets and 
leaders to which most of us Americans 
must confess. Appreciation of this igno- 
rance whetted the reviewer’s curiosity, 
and carried his interest through the 
earlier and dull chapters of the book to 
those dealing with the spiritual crisis in 
the life of the poet, and with his intel- 
lectual crisis as he came into contact 
with the teaching of Darwin in the eigh- 
ties. Like Augustine, from a youth of 
profligacy he passed through a spiritual - 
crisis to a life inspired by noble ideals. 

Throughout his life he remained with — 
the Catholic Church, but when he came 
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hed the teachings of Darwin, which 
seemed at first so at variance with his 
faith, he met the new truth with an open 
; mind. Here is pictured the struggle of 
this sincere, searching mind for a view 
_ that would reconcile the new science with 
_ the old faiths, coming steadily toward the 
_ position which he assumed in The Saint. 
_ The Saint, The Patriot, and other novels 
put Fogazzaro easily in the front rank 


of Italian’ novelists. Hee. B 
Ethics as Syrup 
ToMoRROW aBouT THIS Time. By Grace 


Livingston Hill. 
Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott 
Company. $2.00. 
The early 
death of his 
first wife and 
_ the behavior of 
his second, 
whom he di- 
vorced, dehu- 
manized Pat- 
terson Greeves. 
Consequently, 
after a brilliant 
career as a sci- 
entist, he was 
unprepared to 
have his home 
- invaded by the 
two daughters 
he had ignored 
since babyhood. 
The older one, 
too good to be 
at all interest- 
ing, is never- 
theless a balm 
to his spirit, 
being so like her mother, his first wife. 
The younger girl, brought up by a frivo- 
lous mother, is an ultra-modern flapper. 
‘The situations which develop from the an- 
tagonism of the two girls are too melodra- 
matic to be convincing. We close the book 
with the question, Why the popularity of 
such fiction—with its maudlin sentiment, 
its syruppy ethical touch, and its meager 
resemblance to real life? Ba ©. Ps 


First Aid for the Traveler 


PLANNING A Trip ABROAD. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. $1.00. 
Frnpine THH WoRTH WHILE IN EvuROPE. 


Albert B. Osborne. $2.00. 
As ItIs In PNGLAND. By Albert B. Osborne. 


By 


$2.00. 
NoRWEGIAN TOWNS AND Pnopty. By Robert 
Medill. $1.00. 


All published by Robert M. McBride & Co., 


New York. 

‘These books are intended to provide in- 
formation to those who contemplate a 
journey abroad. They will also revive de- 
lightful memories in the minds of those 
whose travels lie in the past. Mr. Osborne, 
who wrote two of the books here listed, 
is no longer living, but his writing has 
been thoroughly revised by a competent 
hand to meet the changed governments and 
customs and associations that have sprung 
from the War. It is a new Hurope with 
new interests that we find here. Mr. 
Osborne paid no “duty” visits. He saw 
things with fresh eyes. He tried to find 
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the distinctive things in each country. He 
wrote of the scenes he loved himself. 
While these books reflect his own likings, 
therefore, they will also give many valu- 
able suggestions to those who are planning 


trips in Europe. His books have little to 


say about tiie great cities, which he thinks 
are much alike and very like our own, 
but they do have a great deal to say about 
the odd corners where some of the greatest 
beauties are found. 

Mr. Medill’s book on Norwegian Towns 
and People departs from Mr. Osborne’s 
plan, and has much to say about great 


WHERE THE BLUE AND HAZY MOUNTAINS WRAP THE LAKES AROUND 


cities like Bergen and Christiania and 
Trondhjem and Hammerfest, but it does 
not forget the bold headlands and im- 
pressive fjords and rugged valleys which 
make Norway a land of grandeur unex- 
celled. 

Planning a Trip Abroad is an indis- 
pensable book of pocket size for those who 
are making plans. The old books of travel 
advice have become hopelessly. antequated 
in the new day. Here is an adequate 
treatment of routes and expenses, what 
to see abroad, shopping, customs, auto- 
mobile touring, and other things which 
the traveler should know about if his 
trip is to be comfortable and enjoyable. 


July in the Middle Rockies 


VACATION ON THE TRAIL. By Hugene Daven- 
port. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

For many persons the kind of vacation 
described here would be an unknown ex- 
perience. But few lovers of the open 
country will be able to resist the charm 
of this book, which tells how one can 
be for a few weeks an intimate brother 
of the peaks and neighbor to the very 
stars. The author gives us full informa- 
tion for a trip in the mountains, with grub 
and tent and sleeping-bags packed on a 
string of burros. July is the best month 
for the middle Rockies, because then the 
water is cold, and flowers are at their 
best, and passes are open. With the aid 
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of this book the merest novice can hit the 


trail with impunity. ‘ 


Petrol and Benzol 
Firty-Firry. 
By A. Neil Lyons. 

$2.00. 

The first of the forty-odd sketches com- 
prising the book Fifty-Fifty is the author’s 
dedication or explanation of his work to 
a young unknown correspondent. In it 
he says the title comes from an expression 
used at a filling station, where “a black 
man in blue 
overalls pro- 
poses a Fifty- 
Fifty mixture 
> - » econsist- 
ing half of old- 
fashioned pet- 
rol and, as to 
the other half, 
of new-fash- 
ioned benzol. 
These elements 
combined are 
supposed to go 
off with a 


A. BLEND OF OLD AND New. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


bang.” This is 
the  author’s 
hope for his 


book. The last 
word is slightly 
misleading. The 
sketches are 
not of the 
bangy variety. 
Several end 
with a good 
snap; some 
earry the sting 
of sarcasm. But on the whole, they are 
simple bits out of every-day existence, seen 
and told by a keen observer. They are 
thoroughly English from the manner of 
their telling to the most casual character. 
They contain a hint of the Kipling infiu- 
ence, but Mr. Lyons is not a weak 
imitator. H. M. P, 


Tabloid Reviews 


VARIETY IN THE LITTLE GARDEN. By Mrs. 
Francis King. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $1.75. 

Mrs. King has received the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor, the highest 
horticultural honor in the United States, 
awarded by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. She speaks with authority. 
A former book on The Little Garden was 
so well received that the bookstores said 
it “sold like a novel.” The present book, 
like the former, proves that the author has 
added charm to authority. 


By John Bunyan. 
Boston: The 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
Abridged by Hdith F. Smith. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.50. 

Miss Smith has rendered us a praise- 
worthy service in clipping seventeenth- 
eentury theology from this old classic 
and presenting us a version that both 
adults and children can enjoy. The book 
has large print and delightful illustrations. 
Altogether this new edition is a credit to 
both author and publisher. 
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“A Pocketful of Dimes” 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Sally gave the salad an anxious look as 
she slipped it into the refrigerator and 
glanced at the clock. 
~ “Mummy will be here in about ten min- 
utes,” she remarked to Steve, who came 
in from the garden, where he had been 
valiantly pulling first weeds. 

“Blue blazes hot,” he remarked, and his 
jolly face clouded. “I wish she didn’t 
have to be out in hot weather like this,” 
he scowled. 

Sally looked wistful. She thought of 
the lucky woman in the great house across 
the avenue. ‘Marjorie Merritt’s mother 
just drives around in a ear, and goes to 
parties in lovely dresses,” she sighed, with 
a feeling that things were unfair, some- 
how. “Well, Steve, we’d help more if 
we could. But I s’pose we’d have to be 
quartets instead of twins.” 

Sally was a born jingle-juggler, and it 
wasn’t two minutes before Steve heard 
her humming to herself over the table- 
setting: 

“Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocketful of dimes ; 

We'd spend them all on Mummy, 
And give her happy times.” 


“A pocketful of dimes!’ echoed Steve, 
wonderingly. ‘Guess that would be a 
lot, though it depends on the size of your 
pocket. I’d buy that second-hand wheel 
at Smith’s, and earn another pocketful ; 
then parts for a radio set, and maybe— 
Hey, Sally! You answer it,’ he urged 
as the telephone tinkled. “It’s Maribel 
wanting to chat with you, most likely.” 

Steve gathered from his sister’s extra 
polite grown-up conversation that it was 
one of Mummy’s friends. She ended with: 
“I'll tell her, Mrs. Mayhew. I do hope 
she’ll go with you.” 

“Tell her what? Go where?’ demanded 
Steve, curiously, as his twin faced him 
with flushed cheeks and troubled eyes. 

“O Steve, I just know she won't, ’cause 
she can’t afford it! She never can afford 
a thing she wants,’ wailed Sally, in de- 
spair, “’cause this wabbly old house and 
three meals a day eat up every nickel. 
Oh, dear!” 

Steve had an impulse to shake it out 
of her. Just like a girl! “Loosen up and 
tell me,’ he begged, rather dismayed at 
having Sally ready to turn on the tears, 
and Mummy due any minute. 

“Maybe if we chip in together and get 
extra jobs and plot this week secretly, 
we can do it!” Sally was entirely en- 
grossed in something Steve could not make 
head or tail of. 

“Do what?” he demanded impatiently. 
But just then the front screen-door 
opened, letting in a very little lady who 
looked flushed and wilted. 


“Mummy!” Sally rushed to relieve her 
of a music-roll. “Are you melted and all 
tired?” 


“How could I be when I looked forward 
to this cozy nest and my twin partners?” 
Mummy shook back the damp little curls 


that clustered about her bright face. 
“Um-m, how good it will be to have sup- 
per on the piazza! Is there time to make 
lemonade, Sally-pal?” 

“Just time,” nodded Sally, bustling back 
to the kitchen, with a hungry pair on her 
trail. “And oh, Mother, couldn’t you pos- 
sibly go to the city Saturday with Mrs. 
Mayhew to the concert? It’s [her brow 
puckered with her effort] Rush-rush- 
money-off or somebody! You know—the 
great Russian pianist! He’s giving a 
belated concert.” 

Mrs. Carver laughed heartily. “Yes, 
I’ve always wanted to hear Rachmani- 
noff.” She sighed unconsciously, and re- 
flected a bit while two pairs of brown 
eyes surveyed her keenly. Then catching 
them at it, the dimple flashed back. “I’ve 
already forgotten it.” she assured them, 
airily. “It would cost at least two dol- 
lars to go, and think of the yawning 
cavities waiting to be filled with that 
amount! It might patch the leaky spot 


in the roof, or order more coal; or help 
on the new shoes for twins who can’t 
relish having their toes out in the world 
even if it is warm”’— 

“Oh, Mummy, I want you to go! I 
Sally realized the treat it would be 


do!” 


Summer School 


Twitter of birds in the trees, 
Buzzing of bees in the clover, 
Odor of pinks in the breeze, 
Bluest of skies bending over. 
This is the Midsummer School: 
Its Master spreads wide invitation: 
Faithful and kind is His rule: 
Our God never takes a vacation. 
—E. A. C. 


Sentence Sermon 
Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, and He will teach 
us of His ways, and we will walk in His 
paths.—Isaiah tw. 3. 


to musical Mummy, who had so little 
chance for pleasure. “You could manage 
about your pupils, couldn’t you? ‘There 
aren’t any, Saturday afternoon.” 

“Oh, yes,’ admitted her mother, ‘and 
get back for choir rehearsal. But let’s 
not waste time dreaming. I’m so glad 
Mrs. Mayhew is going,’ she added gener- 
ously. “She spends too much time at her 
typewriter.” 

“Her sister sent her the money for a 
birthday gift,” Sally said enviously. She 
fairly blinked, perhaps from the idea 
that dazzled her inner eye, reacting on 
Steve in the form of a knowing kick under 
the table. That was to Steve a sign that 
Sally’s active brain was buzzing along on 
eight cylinders. From that evening on, 
mystery stalked in the tiny gray house. 
Luckily, Mummy gave most of her les- 
sons at home, for Sally seemed unusually 
occupied before and after school. 

“T delivered some pies for Miss Lewis,” 
she explained once, running in late at 
noon. Miss Lewis had a home bakery 
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Smiling Betty 
ALLA M. 'FORSTER 


You know we do not have to be 
So giant-big and tall, 

To make the world a happy place; 
It is not hard at all! 


For I can smile and you can smile, 
And then—a secret here! 

A lot of smiles will run around, 
And do their work of cheer. 


So we don’t have to wait, you know. 
Just hurry with a smile,— 

First thing you know, a mile of smiles 
Will set a new world-style ! 


up-street. “You don’t mind if I help her 
when you don’t need me, Mummy?” Then 
another day, “Mrs. Grant is going to a 
parent-teachers’ meeting after school, and 
I’m to take care of the baby. She'll pay 
me a quarter.” 

“Dear me! You'll soon be rolling in 
wealth, won’t you?” smiled Mummy, busy 
re-turning her old rose silk for the coming 
recital. “Steve’s almost too busy to eat, 
with that new job at the florist’s.” She 
looked serious over her sewing. She did 
long to give Steve that bicycle he needed, 
and to Sally the pretty black-and-white 
shoes she craved. They were such uncom- 
plaining plucky partners, and what fine 
marks their last school reports had 
shown! Marjorie Merritt had received 
five dollars as a reward for her report, 
which looked poor compared with Sally’s. 

“They deserve something extra for the 
way they’ve been pegging away,” Mrs. 
Carver confided to her needle. ‘“I—be- 
lieve—I’ll’— She sprang up to consult 
the calendar, then clapped her hands girl- 
ishly. “I meant to spend to-morrow bak- 
ing and cleaning anyway,” she reminded 
the cast-aside needle. “And the twins 
dote on s’prises.” She went to the tele- 
phone for a few minutes. 

“Try to be home a little after four this 
afternoon, chilluns,” she requested the sur- 
prised twins that Friday morning. “I 
want you.” Steve’s eyes flashed a wireless 
to Sally’s. “Lucky we're all set.” Then 
he explained soberly: ‘“There’s one er- 
rand we have to do first. After that we'll 
be right on deck.” 

The errand after school took them a 
roundabout way to Mrs. Mayhew’s office. 
This was fortunate, for their surprise was 
perfect when they arrived home breath- 
less, to be greeted by excited shouts from 
half a dozen chums. 

“It’s a s’prise lawn-party!” explained 
Maribel. ‘We've known it two days. Did 
you guess?” 

Indeed they hadn’t. The twins eyed 
their smiling mother gratefully. “Games 
on the lawn first,” she said as she shooed 
them out the door. “Then, because it’s 
obligingly cool, all indoors for an old- 


. 


x 


fashioned taffy-pull, with everybody as 


stuck up as they please!’ 

Out rushed the youngsters, pell-mell. 
Sally and Steve returned after a whis- 
pered conference at the door. 


“We thought you ought to know, so- 


you could plan,” beamed Sally. “And be- 


sides, if we kept the secret any longer, 


we'd explode!” 
Steve tucked a small oblong envelope 


ro 


like bluebells after a shower. 
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his mother’s hand, then seizing Sally, 
raced out with a whoop of relief. His 
rt was full and his pocket empty. 
Unable to believe her eyes, Mummy 


tared at the pink ticket to the Saturday 


eoncert. A tiny heart scribbled with 
Sally’s writing explained all: 
Red are the poppies, 
Green are the pines ; 
Happy are the hearts 
Of your year-round Valentines. 


Mummy’s eyes, first starry, were now 
“Bless their 
twin hearts!” she murmured fervently, 


pressing the little missive to her cheek. 
Then as the sound of happy childish voices 


came to her from the garden, she turned 
joyously to the telephone to call Mrs. 
Mayhew, thé twins’ willing confederate 


in their secret scheme. 


{All rights reserved] 


Cinnamon John 
MARGARET HILL 


Cinnamon John was the apple of his 
young mistress’s eye—no slightest ques- 
tion- about that; but why his name was 
Cinnamon John, not even that devoted 


_ small mistress knew. 


Fifty-five animal children—no more, no 
less—made the family of Cicily Gray, and 
all interesting children they were, from 
the smallest twin Teddy bears, “Pete and 
Repete,” to bulky gray-flannel Jumbo ele- 
phant with a red flannel blanket on his 
back even on the hottest days. Amiable 


among themselves the fifty-five were, 


too,—neyer a quarrel in the playroom 
where for hours at a time they sat around 
a low brown table, eating their meals out 
of empty plates, or where they stood 
patiently in procession line from dawn to 


dusk, waiting the further commands of 


their little owner. ~ 
' As I said in the beginning, though 
Cicily’s heart was soft as wax for all her 
children, and though she diligently cut 
out clothes for them all out of all the 
scraps of cloth that came her way from 
Mother’s sewing-room, still Cinnamon 
John was forever first in her anxieties and 
affections, though Cicily kept that matter 
a strict secret between Cinnamon John 
and herself. ea 

It wasn’t that Cinnamon John surpassed 


_the others in beauty—that fact Cicily 
frankly admitted to herself. Even to Cin- 


namon John she admitted it. But every 
night when his head lay beside hers on 
her pillow she whispered into his fuzzy 
ear: “I don’t know ’exactly why I love 
you the best, but I do, Cinnamon John. 
I know the others are all right in the 
playroom for the night, but I couldn’t go 
to bed without you to go to sleep with 
me. Good-night, Cinnamon John, dar- 
ling.” 


Are you thinking that Cinnamon ‘John 


is a bear, no doubt a brown bear? In 
your place I should think so, too, but as a 
matter of fact Cinnamon John is a white 
rabbit, originally snow white, and with a 
silky coat and pink eyes. Pink eyes he 
still has, to be sure, and quite undimmed 
by age, but his ears now hang down limply 
instead of standing up, and, though he 
has had many and many a-bath in a real 
* 4 . 
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bathtub, his coat is now almost light 
brown, a deep fashionable ivory, anyway! 

However, not much of his fur ever 
shows, because Cicily has made him so 
many clothes, that he has costumes for all 
occasions—and all Cicily’s relatives are 
urged each Christmas to remember that 
Cinnamon John would appreciate new 
sweaters and bloomers and coats and caps 
and nightgowns. You’d be amazed at the 
size of Cinnamon John’s wardrobe. Few 
persons have one so complete. 

Now it happened that one summer 
Mother went to the country a week ahead 
of her family, leaving Aunt Marjorie in 
charge. Cicily was fond of Aunt Mar- 
jorie, and Aunt Marjorie was fond of 
Cicily, but for some unaccountable reason 
did not include Cicily’s large animal fam- 
ily in her affections. 

Remembering previous trips when the 
attention of all the passengers in the car 
had been mirthfully centered on Cinnamon 
John’s flaunting traveling costume, Aunt 
Marjorie said sweetly one morning at 
breakfast: “Cinnamon John isn’t going 
with us this time, on the train, is he? 
We'll pack him in my suit case—there’s 
plenty of room.” 

Cicily’s eyes widened. “Pack Cinnamon 
John! Why, Aunty Marjorie, how’d you 
like to be packed? Cinnamon John ’joys 
looking out the window, much as I do. 
He’s ’ticipated this trip ever since he came 
home from the country last fall.” 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do, Cicily,” bar- 
gained Aunt Marjorie, her eyes on Cinna- 
mon John’s “arm,” limp with loss of stuff- 
ing, and on his sagging ears. “If you'll 
keep Cinnamon John under cover on the 
train, I'll give you a dollar to buy a child 
more beautiful.” 

“Prettier than Cinnamon John?’ said 
Cicily, voice incredulous. ‘There isn’t 
any.” 

“There is,” said Aunt Marjorie. “There 
are—by the hundred. You come into 
town with me this morning, and while I 
do my errands at Jones & Brown’s I'll 
turn you into the toy department—a whole 
hour by yourself, and a whole dollar for a 
brand new beautiful child.” 

“And if there isn’t a prettier one, I 
may spend the money to buy Cinnamon 
John a pair of red kid slippers?’ 

“You may not,” said Aunt Marjorie, in 
desperation. ‘Not another item to be 
added to Cinnamon John’s wardrobe. He’s 
every color of the rainbow all the time, as 
it is.” 

“He does look lovely,” said Cicily, in a 
voice softly proud, getting up to straighten 
Cinnamon John’s green necktie which he 
wore draped over a purple kimono. 
“Course I’ll go with you, Aunt Marjorie, 
but I’ll stay with you, ’stead of going to 
the toy department. There isn’t anybody 
beautifuller than Cinnamon John.” 

“Just wait and See!” said Aunt Mar- 
jorie, hopefully, and with a vision of an 
inconspicuous journey for once.. 

So when the eleyator stopped at the 
third floor Cicily hopped out, having 
promised to wait till Aunt Marjorie called 
for her. Up one aisle she loitered, down 
the next, poring over show-cases and lift- 
ing her eyes to higher shelves. New 
Teddy bears, yellow ducks, brown dogs, 
gray cats, almost every representative of 


Til 


the animal kingdom passed under her 
scrutinizing eyes, but not a pang of envy 
shook Cicily. The yision of Cinnamon 
John was warm at her heart. 

At the end of an hour Aunt Marjorie 
stepped out of the descending elevator 
and found her small niece, heels dangling 
from a high stool, eyes on the elevator 
shaft, boredom in every line of the little 
figure. No parcel burdened her arms. | 

“Here’s your dollar, Aunt Marjorie!” 
Cicily greeted her joyously. “Course I 
knew there couldn’t be anybody beauti- 
fuller—but I looked, truly I did. In every 
Single case.’”* 

About to answer, Aunt Marjorie was 
arrested by the sight of a tired little 
woman who awaited the next. elevator. 
Around her neck clung a little boy,—per- 
haps three,—bedraggled, frowsy, fretty. 
“There, there,” crooned his mother, 
smoothing his hair, ‘“Mother’s own boy’s 
tired. Best boy in the world.” 

At the unmistakable interest in Aunt 
Marjorie’s face, the woman smiled. ‘Your 
little girl?’ she asked with a look at 
Cicily. ‘This is my little boy.” Greater 
pride there could not be. “He’s so good 
at home—never cries—best boy in the 
world.” 

The elevator carried them down. Aunt 
Marjorie had not spoken. ‘She meant it,” 
she murmured now. “She meant every 
word of it. I wonder if all mothers, no 
matter what the children look like’— 
With a quick clasp she took Cicily’s warm 
little hand in hers. “You know more than 
I, darling,” was her surprising remark. 
“This dollar? You’re to buy anything in 
the world you want with it.” 

“Not red slippers for Cinnamon John?” 
gasped Cicily, her bored little face sud- 
denly alight. 

“To be sure, red slippers for Cinnamon 
John,’ said Aunt Marjorie, laughing. 
“Travel with him? I’ll be proud to travel 
with him, red slippers, purple cap, green 
coat, and all!” 

And on dancing feet, Cicily ran, straight 
as a homing pigeon to the doll-slipper 


counter ! [All rights reserved] 


Baby Caterpillar 
ALLA M. FORSTER 


A funny Baby Caterpillar, 
Had on a leaf his home, 
He looked about and crawled around, 
To see where he could roam. 
Hung by his feet upon the leaf, 
And had a merry swing, 
Then rolled up for a tiny nap, 
Into a little ring. 


He ate so many, many leaves, 
His clothes grew—oh ! so tight ; 

Then growing tired, he wished that he 
Could fly away some night. 

Dear Mother Nature—you can’t guess !— 
Said he would have some wings! 

Oh, how he laughed! but do you know ?— 
There happen many things. 


Next he was taught the way to spin, 
To make a hammock too, 

So he could swing from leaf to leaf, 
And not go tumbling through. 

And—listen close !—one morning, when 
He wakened to the day, 

He had some lovely gauzy wings! 
And then he flew away. 
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Young People are at Star Island 


“Step In, Supply Ideas, Seek Inspiration” 


HE SPIRIT OF YOUTH holds sway on 

Star Island from July 14 to 28. One 
week is past! Young people who have this 
past year been bringing new life to the 
churches have taken possession, bringing 
their vigor, purposeful enthusiasm, and 
questing eagerness ‘to be replenished at 
that fountain source of spiritual life. As 
a result of the Campaign by and with 
Young People which has’ made the Y. P. 
R. U. a stronger and more integral part 
of the churches, 248 delegates from eight- 
een States, representing the leaders and 
“live wires’ have come together in a 
record-breaking attendance. Three have 
come all the way from the Pacific Coast. 
Miss Helen Upton.of Long Beach, Calif., 
Starr King Club, comes to represent the 
club in the National Efficiency Contest as 
the most successful Western society. 

The national leaders of the Y. P. R. U. 
are assembled at the conference: Albert 
A. Pollard, president, of Brookline, Mass. ; 
Margaret I. Aborn, general secretary, of 
East Orange, N.J.; Sara Comins, executive 
secretary of the Campaign by and with 
Young People, Boston, Mass.; and Helen 
Destemps, Germantown, Pa. . Vice-presi- 
dents include Ruth Twiss of Berlin, Mass., 
Mrs. Ryder H. Gay of Providence, R.1.; 
and directors are Marion I. Lord, president 
of the Metropolitan Federation, and 
Charles McConnell, president of the South 
Middlesex Federation. 

From the moment of landing, on Satur- 
day, “old Shoalers” have been initiating 
‘new Shoalers” into the delights of Star 
Island comradeship.’ Hager explorers have 
clambered over the rocks in search of the 
cave where Betty Moody hid from the 
Indians, and the pirate treasure hidden by 
the buccaneers of old. Fishing parties 
have brought in a catch of thirty pounds. 
Organized sports under the management 
of Gordon Fox, athletic director from 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., have 
made the tennis court and baseball field 
popular. Whether fogs and rain make in- 
door singing and- dancing the order of rec- 
reation or bright skies and blue water call 
to boats and rocks, the usual jolly spirit 
prevails. 

The tone of the conference was set on 
the opening meeting, Saturday night. Mr. 
Pollard in his welcoming address ex- 
pressed the hope that the Y. P. R. U. 
would be national in scope as well as in 
name. Miss Aborn enthusiastically incited 
the delegates to live up to the meaning 
of Star Island which is Ster In, Suppry 
IpEAS, SEEK INsprrATION. .To this end 
and to become the deserving winner of the 
Popularity Cup to be awarded by THE 
CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER for 

(1) 'Good-fellowship, 

(2) New ideas for Y. P. R. U. work, 

(3) Stunts for good times, and 

(4) Star Island spirit, 
the young people entered enthusiastically 
into all the activities, serious and recrea- 
tional. To “play the game and uphold 
the Shoals traditions of fellowship and 
reverence,’ was the trust passed by Dr. 


William I. Lawrance into the keeping of 
the young people. 

The need of the younger generation fora 
genuine faith expressing itself in worship 
has been the theme of three speakers of 
the week. Rev. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., spoke in his sermon, 
Sunday, July 15, on “The Well and the 
Meeting-house’’—those two remaining 
relics on Star Island of the former life of 
Gosport Village which symbolize the two 
essentials of spiritual life. Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, First Parish, Dorchester, Mass., 
stressed the idea in his talks on “Growth 
of the Idea of God in the Bible,’ and so 
did Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight in his de- 
velopment of the theme “Our Heritage of 
Faith.” 

The practical application of religion to 
every-day life is made vital by Dr. Frank 
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©. Doan of Rochester, N.Y., in his after- 

noon talks on “The Fine Art of Living.” 
In addition to the inspirational ad-— 

dresses, opportunities’ for exchange of 


{ 


. 


practical ideas and experiences are many : 
at round-table conferences and. discus- . 


sions. The big effort of the year, the 


Young People’s Campaign, was voted en-— 
thusiastically to be worth while, at a meet- — 


ing of all the delegates, presided over by 
Miss Comins. 

Boys and girls in eager succession gave 
their testimony to the reawakening and 
reinvigorating of their societies by reason 
of being a part of the big national organi- 
zation, by developing a serious, purpose- 
ful program, by studying and discussing 
the Unitarian faith, and by bringing the 
young people directly imto the life of the 
chureh through councils and committees, 
and the observance of Young People’s 
Sunday. The enthusiasm reached its 
height when, as a conclusion, the curtains 
parted to reveal a tableau representing 
“The Spirit of Youth in the Life of the 
Church is the Hope of the World.” 


Portland, Ore., is to Build Anew 
Other Notable Work of Construction Under Way 


UILDING ACTIVITY is unusual among 

Unitarians at the present time. It 
indicates the growing strength of the 
churches. Two more important building 
projects, following those at Washington, 
D.C., and Toledo, Ohio, have reached the 
stage where early realization is assured. 
They are Portland, Ore., and Albany, N.Y. 
These are only two of a number of plans 
under way, including cities in the Middle 
West, New England, and the South, the 
others to be completed sometime further 
in the future. 

In the great city of Oregon, the Church 
of Our Father, of which Rev. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., is minister, has already aban- 
doned the old edifice, and it is being torn 
down to make’ way for a modern office 
building. Plans, drawn by Jamieson Par- 
ker, Portland architect, call for a new 
structure of brick and stone in the style 
of the eighteenth-century colonial churches, 
to cost about $150,000. The new site 
contains a quarter of a city block at 
Twelfth and Salmon Streets. 

Besides the main building, facing on 
Twelfth Street, with an auditorium to 
seat 450 people, the plans include a com- 
modious parish house adjoining it on the 
left, of the same style of architecture but 
so placed on the rear of the site as to 
keep the view of the church. This auxil- 
iary building will provide everything 
needed for efficient parish -work, including 
rooms for the church school, parlors, 
kitchen, offices, and the housing of the 
Frazer Reading Room, which has been 
maintained by the society for many years. 

The proposed new Albany church, to 
which Rev. B. Malcolm Harris, Ph.D., has 
recently accepted a call, designed by J. W. 
Ames of Boston, will also be of the 
eighteenth-century Dutch colonial style. 
The society has been exceptionally fortu- 
nate in securing the triangular site looking 


down Washington Avenue where that thor- 
oughfare is joined by Bradford Street. In 
the future, as one approaches the square 
from the lower end of the avenue, there 
will rise out of the beautiful trees that 
line the roadways the dignified and grace- 
ful lines of the colonial tower, with its 
clock room, surmounting the portico which 
forms the main entrance to the church. 
The character of the site, moreover, as- 
sures that the simple grace of the struc- 
ture will never be hidden by the advance 
of the city’s growth. 

Within the church the same spirit will 
be present in the arrangement and deco- 
ration. The pulpit will stand on a plat- 
form in an arched recess at the opposite 
end from the entrance. Above the portico 
will be the organ and choir balcony, and 
over the boxed pews the curved plaster 
ceiling. 

Adjoining the rear of the main chureh 
building will be a parish house. This 
will contain the Sunday-school assembly- 
room, with wooden trusses overhead and 


a stage with dressing-rooms at one end. ~ 


Here will also be found kitchen, check- 
room, and minister’s office. 

The main body of both parts of the 
structure will be entirely of brick with 
slate roof. The portico and belfry are to 
be of wood. , 

At Salem, Ore., the minister, Rev. Martin 
Fereshetian, has launched a campaign for 
funds for a new edifice to replace the old 
one recently damaged by fire. The society 
plans to keep the present site at Cottage 
and Chemekata Streets, as it is an attrac- 
tive and valuable one. 


Architectural plans have already ‘been - 


submitted for the remodeling of the in- 
terior of the church at Amherst, Mass., 
which will provide in effect a new house 
of worship. 


The American Unitarian Association has ‘ 


ul 
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purchased a lot in Lynchburg, Va., at the 
corner of Memorial Avenue and Bldon 
Street, on which it is proposed to erect a 
small Gothic church building sometime in 
the near future. 

In Kansas City, Mo., a successful drive 
was carried out for the raising of $10,000 
to enlarge the church auditorium, which 
has been too small during the last year to 
hold the congregations attracted by the 
preaching of the minister, Rev. L. M. Birk- 
head. The work has already begun and is 
expected to be completed by October 1. 

Considerable interest in Portland, Ore., 
has-attended the demolition of the old 
edifice there. An editorial in the Journal 
of June 20 says that the “staff feels a 
touch of sentiment over the wrecking of 
the Unitarian church across the street. As 

the walls fall and the chimneys topple, 
editors and reporters pause in their work 
to watch from the windows.” They do not 
regret “the march of progress,” continues 
the editor, nor is it in all cases as mem- 
bers that they are “a bit wistful,” but “all 
of them have some knowledge of its honor- 
able history, and much respect for its 
noble traditions. Somehow it has seemed 
to them like a spiritual beacon in a com- 
mercial world. There is a sense of some- 
thing lost with its going.” 

The opening of the box placed in the 
corner-stone forty-five years ago, though 
attended with some regret because part 
of the records were no longer legible, 
neyertheless brought back many memo- 
ries to the older residents of the city. For 
example, a copy of the Portland Oregonian, 
dated July 21, 1878, told in startling front- 
page headlines of the Indian wars then 
in progress in the neighboring frontier 
country and reported a “terrific battle.” 
The program of the high-school graduation 
exercises of the preceding month gave the 
names of several of the leading citizens 
of the present. There were copies also of 
the Sunday School Advocate and of the 
Christian Advocate. 

Byen the welfare of the pigeons that for 
years had nested under the eaves around 
the tower of the old building has awakened 
the interest of the people on the streets 
near by and occasioned a story in the Jour- 
nal. A mother bird was hatching a brood 
when the wreckers began their work. 
Amid the banging of hammers and the 
erash of falling walls, Lottie, as she was 
called, only once deserted, returning as 
the cloud of dust cleared away. Though 
her human neighbors sought to secure her 
rescue with her expected family, the ac- 
count in the newspaper does not tell of her 
ultimate fate. 


- 


Will Preach to Universalists 


Rey. George L. Mason has accepted a 
eall to the Universalist church, Hartford, 
Four Corners, Vt. Mr. Mason will also 
act as supply for two other near-by Uni- 
versalist churches. 


Summer Services at Greenfield 


Among the churches which are remain- 
ing open this summer is All Souls at 
Greenfield, Mass., Rev. W. F. Greenman, 


minister. 
b 
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Miss Krause Wins Priestley Prize 


Miss Bertha Krause of Chestnut Hill, Pa., has won the prize offered by the 
Joseph Priestley Conference for the best essay on “Unitarianism, a Religion for 


Young People.” 


The prize was a free trip to the Isles of Shoals, with all expenses 
paid. Miss Krause spent last week (July 14-21) with the young people. 


She is 


in the Germantown church. The judges were Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Rev. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Charles Lyon Chandler, Walter W. Pollock, and Mrs. Frederic 


G. Pierce. Miss Krause is sixteen years 
from sixteen to twenty-one. 


“HE SPIRIT OF YOUTH in the life 

of the church is the hope of the 
world.” This splendid motto expresses 
with great force the need of youth in the 
life of the church, but, to youth, what has 
the church to offer? Has the church an 
appeal to youth—youth not only in years, 
but in spirit and soul? 

Youth ever seeks truth. A church which 
is to appeal to young people must have 
truth as a foundation rock upon which it 
is built. In early childhood we are satis- 
fied with myths and fairy-tales, but as our 
minds develop, we blow aside this thin 
sand-coat of mystery, to uncover the foun- 
dation. If the foundation be not a rock, 


_ the structure itself is soon washed away. 


Youth likes to use that great power 
of reason with which he is blessed. This 
especially is true in this day, when youth 
is averse to accepting—or rather having 
east upon him—the preconceived cut-and- 
dried thoughts of yesterday. If religion, 
like science or mathematics, cannot be 
reasoned by each one individually, it then 
becomes a thing separated from our daily 
lives—a thing tabooed, as it were. Reli- 
gion, above all else, should be vitally en- 
twined with our every-day life, or it is no 
longer worthy of being called religion. 

Throughout our great country to-day, 
colleges and schools are introducing more 
and more that system of honor and re- 
sponsibility known as self-government. It 
has been proved that this system is suc- 
cessful and develops high-type men and 
women. Will not a church with a similar 
ideal, “salvation by character,” have the 
same appeal? 

Growing side by side with this ideal 
we find that wonderful spirit of “fair 
play’ in youth. Fair play holds good 
in religion as well as on the athletic field. 
Can any thought of an everlasting hell 
be coupled with a just or fair thought? 

This same ideal of fairness is true in 
accepting the beliefs of any church. If 
there is any creed whatever which in any 
way does not appeal to our highest self, 
is it “playing fair” to belong to a church 
upholding that creed? The Unitarian 
Church has no set creed and most heartily 
approves any honest doubt. 

Youth has. all of life before—and there- 
fore looks forward. Is it not, then, logi- 
eal for youth to see the world advancing? 
“The progress of mankind onward and 
upward forever” is the very essence of 
youth. How much more beautiful is 


The names of the other essay writers 


of age. The contestants ranged in years 


The winning essay follows: 


this than a doctrine which sees the world 
a degenerate place, the ruined temple of 
a once perfect people. 

If, then, youth seeks all these things in 
a church, to what religion must he turn? 
Any orthodox church demands that its 
members express belief in certain doc- 
trines of that church. The liberal church 
is alone in demanding no “formulated 
creeds or articles of faith, but a sincere 
desire to unite for a common purpose of 
Christian worship, moral culture, and 
human helpfulness.” 


MISS BERTHA J. KRAUSE 


Believing in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man, the Leadership of 
Jesus, and Salvation by Character, the 
Unitarian Church maintains that each 
should submit only to “the supreme au- 
thority of reason and moral consciousness 
in the search after religious truth.” Up- 
holding these principles, Unitarianism no 
longer is a religion for young people, but 
becomes a religion of youth itself,—that 
youth which is everlasting because the 
church advances as the world does, not 
clinging to word forms which have long 
since become inadequate for the loftier 
thoughts of man. 


follow: Edward Dexter Brown, German- 


town Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Anthony Chianese, First Unitarian Church} 
Trenton, N.J.; Charlotte E. Stutz, Germantown Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Mary Weaver, Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa.; Harold Alden Wheeler, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Unitarian Church; William Gregory Pierce, Germantown Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; Miriam ®. Warren, Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 
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The Dedication of a Home 


Happy Recollections of Tower Hill 
J. T. SUNDERLAND 


HH TOWHR HILL Summer Hncamp- 

ment, in the midst of the picturesque 
“dells of the Wisconsin,” which for many 
years was so closely associated with the 
life of Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, has been 
made a state park, and thus forever set 
apart for the recreation, the health, and 
the happy outdoor uses and benefit of 
the people of Wisconsin.:’ This is in har- 
mony with the wish of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones. On October 1, the beautiful 
grounds were dedicated as a part of the 
public park system of the State. There 
was a great gathering of the people of 
the region round about, and of many from 
a distance, with impressive dedicatory ex- 
ercises, including an address by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. 

This change in the ownership and uses 
of the place calls to memory many in- 
teresting and striking and, to not a few 
persons, sacred events and associations 
connected with the old Tower Hill En- 
campment. May I tell the story of a 
single one,—in the days, only a little while 
ago, when this picturesque hill overlook- 
ing the Wisconsin River and its beautiful 
valley, then to a large» extent wooded, 
served as a veritable “lodge in the wilder- 
ness,” where, far from the madding crowd 
of cities and towns, and far removed from 
all reminders of the regular work and 
cares and responsibilities of the rest of 
the year, a company of from forty to 
sixty congenial friends from many places 
in the West, but largely from great hurry- 
ing and restless Chicago, gathered for 
six or eight weeks every summer during 
fifteen or twenty years, “just to rest body 
and mind,” as some of the tired teachers 
and preachers said; or to “loaf and in- 
vite their souls,” as Walt Whitman would 
have put it; or, as Mr. Jones, the great- 
souled poet and preacher who established 
the Camp and was always its “inspira- 
tion,” expressed it, “to escape the arti- 
ficialities, the noise, and the wear of our 
modern rushing life, and for a little while, 
in a quiet and picturesque place, snuggle 
down in Mother Nature’s arms, with 
leisure to listen to her birds, to watch 
her stars and her sunsets, to enjoy the 
close companionship of a few dear friends, 
and, alone or with others of like mind, 
to read and revel in some of the world’s 
great, noble, uplifting, and fascinating 
books”? ; 

Picture to yourself the place: a strik- 
ing and beautiful hill, covered with 
pines, maples, and white birches; rich in 
vines, ferns, and wild flowers; with other 
forest-crowded hills in sight, and a river 
of bright and flashing water winding 
among them, washing and kissing their 
feet, and wandering away and away until 
lost from view. 

On the highest point of our hill is an 
old shot tower, coming down from the 
lead-mining days of nearly a century ago, 
which looks as if it might be a ruin of 
a medieval castle, thus adding an ancient 


appearance to the place and also giving 
it its name, “Tower Hill.” 

At various points on the hill, where 
the outlook is finest or under great trees, 
are seventeen cottages in which families 
or other little groups of three or four 
or five persons live; also a community 
dining-hall and three or four other com- 
munity buildings. Up and down the hill, 
leading to all the cottages, to the old 
shot tower, and to the various places of 
interest or of special beauty where ham- 
mocks are swung or quiet nooks are found 
for reading or where there are fine dis- 
tant views, are footpaths that are forever 
saying, “Come, walk in us, this way, and 
this, and this.” 

So much for the place. Now for the 
time. It is an evening in August. Three- 
quarters of an hour ago the sun went 
down in splendor in the western sky, in 
plain view from all the hill, and watched 
by everybody, men, women, and children; 
for it is one of the laws of the Encamp- 
ment, unwritten but sacred and unchange- 
able as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians, that nobody, not even a child, shall 
knowingly miss any splendor or beauty 
yisible in sky or earth. Now the color 
has mostly faded from the west; a cur- 
tain of darkness has fallen gently every- 
where; and above, the stars have all 
come out as if to watch the scene. 

What means the gathering that I see 
of all the members of the little commu- 
nity, old and young, at the foot of the 
hill, by. the common dining-hall? Each 
has a lantern. See, they are lighting 
them. The meaning is, that something 
extraordinary, exciting, of intense inter- 
est to everybody, is going on. A new 
cottage has been built in the Camp; and 
a new family—a father, mother, and three 
children—have just moved in; the great 
event must be celebrated; the new-comers 
must be enthusiastically and publicly 
welcomed. 

What form shall the celebration and 
the welcome take? Mr. Jones, the be- 
loved Captain of the Camp, has suggested, 
and all the community have heartily 
agreed: It shall take the form of a candle- 
light christening or dedication of the new 
home, everybody to have part. And why 
not? We dedicate churches and public 
buildings. We christen children and even 
those dreadful engines of war that we 
call battleships. Are not homes that cre- 
ate and nourish life as fitting places for 
religion as ships that destroy life? Why 
should we not christen and dedicate 
homes? And what time so fitting as a 
summer evening, when the glory of a 
golden sunset has just faded from the 
west, when the full moon is just rising 
in the east, and when all the loveliness 
of a starry night is brooding over the 
earth and inviting all human hearts to 
joy and peace and worship? 

Hark! a bugle sounds. All the as- 
sembled company fall eagerly into line, 
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and with a lantern in the hand of each, — 
and singing a familiar song, all begin 
their march up the hill, to the new cot- — 
tage under the great pines at the top, — 
which is to be dedicated, and christened — 
with the fitting name, “Pine Lodge.” 

The procession winds its way among the © 
trees, up and up the slope, now in the 
moonlight and now in the shadow, their 
lanterns a chain’ of moving stars on the 
earth matching those in the sky above, 
and their happy song sounding out far. 
Was ever a religious procession in a great 
cathedral so beautiful or so impressive? 

Arriving at its destination, the mareh- 
ing company find the new cottage’a bower 
of pine branches and golden-rod, and the 
host and hostess and their three children 
on the veranda to welcome the comers. 

The first word spoken is from Mr. 
Jones: 

“Dear friends, for the fourth time we 
are gathered to dedicate a Tower Hill 
home. Let me remind you once more 
what Tower Hill means—what is its 
ideal. Its ideal is simplicity; it is 
economy; and it is quietness and retire- 
ment. It is to take people who feel the 
stress of life, people who for ten months 
in the year must lead strenuous and wear- 
ing lives, and give them reinvigoration 
through rest. But 


Rest is not quitting a busy career: 
Rest is the fitting of self to its sphere. 


The rest longed for here is not vacuity; 
it is renewal; it is that rest which comes 
with the gaining of new hope, new cour- 
age, new faith, new ambition, new in- 
centives in life, new visions of the great- 
ness of worth of life, new joy in the 
beauty of nature, a new sense of the 
nearness of God in nature, a new sense 
of the reality and worth of things unseen ~ 
and eternal. May this new home set up 
among us be one where such rest shall be 
abundantly found !” 

To these words the whole company re- 
spond by the hearty singing of “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

Then a second welcome to the new- 
comers is spoken by one of the matrons 
of the Camp, who has been a member 
from the beginning. Her words are some- 
thing like these: 

“Last May she who is the mother in this 
new cottage home now to be christened — 
and dedicated came here to see our beau- — 
tiful Tower Hill. The loveliness of the 
spring, the robins, the trees, the stars, 
the rain, the rabbits, the whippoorwills, 
and the twilight silence, all lifted up their 
voices to her and said: ‘Come, come, come 
and join'us! Come and build you here 
a lodge in this wilderness of pine, and 
put a. fireplace in it; and let it be one 
more home of peace and joy among us.’ 
And she heard the voices and came; and 
the lodge has been built, and the fire- 
place has come into being, and her family 
is here. And now, dear new neighbor 
and friend, in the name of the Tower 
Hill community, I welcome you and yours 
to a warm place among us. May the stars — 
of this beautiful night drop their benedic- — 
tion upon you. I offer you the kiss of 
Tower Hill peace.” ial 
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One after another the other members 
of the community follow with their wel- 
comes. One reads an original poem of 
welcome; others recite fitting lines from 
well-known poets. One brings, to be hung 
up in the new cottage, a piece of birch 
bark containing these lines from Emer- 


. 
. 


Once again the pine tree sung: 

Speak not thy speech my boughs among; 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze; 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 


Another has painted, also to be hung 
on the cottage wall, a pretty plaque con- 
taining these words: 


All around him Patmos lies, 
Who has spirit-gifted eyes. 


Still another has brought, as a present 
to the new-comers, a beautiful sheet of 
birch bark containing the names of all 
the members of the community, with their 
greeting and welcome. 

Another particularly fitting contribution 
is James Whitcomb Riley’s “Ike Wat- 
tern’s Prayer’: 

Let but a little hut be mine, 

Where at the hearthstone I may hear 
The cricket sing, 

And have the shine 

Of one glad woman’s eyes to make, 
For my poor sake, 

One simple home a place divine. 


A very touching part of the evening’s 
program of welcome is a song by the 
sweet cooing voices of three little children 
belonging to the community: 


High in the top of an old pine tree 

Dwells a mother dove and her young ones three. 
Warm over them is her soft downy breast, 
And they sing so sweetly in their nest. 

Coo, say the little doves; 

Coo, says she, 

All in their nest in the old pine tree. 


To all these welcomes the inmates of 
the new Pine Lodge make happy and 
deeply appreciative replies. 

Then comes the dedication, as unique 
as it is beautiful. 

First the elder little girl of the new 
home lights the candles on the mantel- 
piece, and as she does so recites the fit- 
ting words: 

“Light shall arise from light, day fol- 
low day, and season meet season with all 
lovely signs and portents, in this our 
new home.” 

Next, the second little daughter places 
the name of the cottage, “Pine Lodge,” 
over the rustic fireplace, reciting sweetly 
the Scripture verse: 

“Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar shall 
come up the myrtle tree; and it shall be 
to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off.” 

Following these, the little boy of the 
house, little Robert, lights the hearth fire, 
with fitting words. 

Then Mr. Jones offers a tender prayer, 
invoking God’s blessing on the new home 
and its inmates, and concludes with the 
following impressive sentences of dedi- 
eation, in which all the company join 
respousively : 

_ “We dedicate this home to the service 
of truth, beauty, and love.” 

Response: “May it be a resting-place 

_ for the weary, a shelter from lurking 
: 
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cares, selfish ambitions, and unworthy 
anxieties.” 

“We dedicate this home to the love of 
nature, to rest of body and soul, and to 
communion of the inner life.” 

Response: “May mercy, peace, and 
gentleness dwell within this home, and 
may its inmates gladden other lives. 
Here may flowing river, steadfast pines, 
brooding hills, grass, flowers, birds, and 
the glory of sunsets be transformed into 
Spiritual realities, translated into human 
joys, and exalted into a faith in the 
goodness of God and the deathless life. 
Amen.” 

Thus ends.the simple, earnest, beauti- 
ful christening and dedication of the new 
home. As the guests are preparing to 
depart, the “head of the house,” following 
an ancient custom, presents to the owner 
of another new cottage nearing comple- 
tion a brand of fire, saying: 

“Here is a brand from our home fire 
at Pine Lodge. Take it and keep it alive, 
and with it start a fire in your new home, 
when we come soon to dedicate that.” 

All the guests then take up their lan- 


What Preachers are 


What are ministers preaching about this 
summer? The following paragraphs are 
taken from recent sermons. Sunday, June 
25, Rev. Clarence Reed, at the church in 
Oakland, Calif., took for his subject the 
much discussed book, ‘Giovanni Papini’s 
“Life of Christ.” He said that the book 
is the product of the spirit of disillusion 
that has been sweeping over Europe and 
America since the war. “His voice 
[Papini’s] is that of a frightened man in 
the presence of a great calamity who seeks 
religion for inspiration and consolation.” 
Mr. Reed thinks the popularity of the 
volume is in part due to the genius of the 
writer, and in part due to his reputation. 
The speaker then explained Papini’s in- 
terpretation of Jesus: “He believes that 
Jesus was the son of a virgin, conceived 
through the action of the Holy Ghost. 
He is convinced that Jesus turned water 
into wine, performed the other miracles 
recorded in the Gospels, changed the very 
substance of bread and wine at the time 
of the Last Supper into his own body, and, 
after three days in a grave, the physical 
body of Jesus rose from the dead. He be- 
lieves that a church founded on the rock of 
Saint Peter is able to answer all the prob- 
Jems of mankind.” 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, comes a sermon, 
preached by Dr. George A. Thayer, which 
ought to be read by the fundamentalists. 
Dr. Thayer asserted that enlightenment 
and knowledge have played an exceedingly 
important part in elevating the social and 
religious standards of the race. He said: 
“A free mind is apt to be in the advance 
‘guard of the race. Yet, for all our boast- 
ing of the establishment of freedom in 
every domain of human thought, there are 
communities of our nation which do not 
allow in their midst any departure from 
the standards which have come to be ac- 


‘cepted as sacred and infallible in politics, 


in church matters, in social morals. Re- 
cently in several States of the Union 
there have been queer attempts to take 


possession of public education in the in- 
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terns and file out of the house, and down, 
down the hill, singing “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

The sight of the lantern-lighted proces- 
sion slowly winding its way through the 
grove of great pines, maples, and birches, 
now half hidden and now coming into full 
view, helps one to realize the beauty of 
the old Greek religious festival proces- 
sions. Near the foot of the hill the pro- 
cession breaks up, and all go their differ- 
ent ways in little groups of twos, threes, 
fours, and fives, their lanterns appearing 
and disappearing among the trees like 
fireflies, and guiding their bearers each 
and all to their own loved homes—each 
one of which will be a little sweeter, 
dearer, and more sacred because their 
inmates have all joined in welcoming a 
new family, and in dedicating their newly 
builded home to love and beauty and God. 

This little story suggests the question, 
Why should not other homes, why should 
not all our homes as well as our churches, 
be dedicated—dedicated to love and 
beauty and God, and to the highest ideals 
and ends of life that we know? 


Saying this Summer 


terest of antiquated notions of physical 
Science, such as the origin of the race of 
man and the age of the earth. Many of 
us have heard of near-by villages in which 
the schoolteachers are selected for their 
allegiance to some one of the old-fashioned 
sects. In such cases freedom is not a prin- 
ciple of universal human right, but a local 
convenience to be settled by majority vote. 
Religious toleration in the early American 
colonies was wrung from the majority by 
a considerable amount of martyrdom of 
men and women of superior ability.” 

Rey. Francis Watry, speaking at 
‘Pomona, Calif., urged more sympathy and 
fellowship among the religions. After re- 
viewing the lives of great religious leaders, 
and showing that they were “burdened 
with humanity’s woes and sufferings and 
sins, and the escape therefrom,” the 
speaker went on to show that the sym- 
pathies of these men were inevitably ex- 
cited, and that, their sympathies being 
common, their other human relationships 
were also common. Mr. Watry then 
pointed out the reason why the sym- 
pathy and fellowship of religions had 
given place to misunderstanding and 
wrangling: “Who is most largely respon- 
sible for preventing this sympathy and 
fellowship of religions from becoming 
known to all the world and thus bringing 
the realization of the brotherhood of man 
a step nearer? Is it not due to what a 
recent writer aptly called ‘the moral arro- 
gance of Christendom’? Christians gen- 
erally regard themselves as the chosen 
people of God, having received the one and 
only revelation from on high. This puts 
them in a class by themselves. Deeming 
themselves in possession of the absolute 
religion, they feel that they have nothing 
to learn from other religious teachings. 
Sympathy toward anything outside of 
Christianity is regarded as disloyalty. 
And this is one of those things that react 
in kind. If we refuse to learn from others, 
they will refuse to learn from us, and the 
separation wall remains intact.” 
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~THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


“Tf I were Twenty-one” 


Now and then a preacher incorporates 
an idea into a sermon which attracts the 
attention of news-gatherers as timely, 
human, and worth broadcasting. Such a 
discourse was that recently preached by 
Rev. Samuel Macauley Lindsay in the 
Baptist church, Brookline, Mass., on the 
subject “If I were Twenty-one.” Mr. 
Lindsay said, beginning with the body: 

“Health—I would underwrite good 
health by a balanced diet, obeying the 
Highteenth Amendment and taking five 
miles of oxygen each day on the hoof. 

“Play—I. would find my recreation, not 
in reading about games nor in watching 
them, but in playing them. 

“Work—I would choose some trade or 
profession in which my imagination would 
have freedom of action, and learn to love 
work for its own sake. 

“Mind—I would preserve the health of 
my mind by feeding it less newspaper and 
more history, biography, and Bible. 

“Service—I would strive each day to do 
something myself for some less fortu- 
nate individual, rather than pay some 
one else to do it. : 

“Friendship—I would be more inter- 
ested in being a friend than in having 
friends, and would take time to keep 
the fences of friendship in repair. 

“Humor—I would spend some time each 
day in the garden of humor, smiling at 
the flowers and pulling out the weeds. 

“Patriotism—I would practice the vir- 
tue of patriotism in times of peace as 
well as in days of war. 

“Home—I would plan to get married, 
hope for a family, and deliberately plot 
to make home life sweeter, happier, and 
more contented than it has been in other 
generations. 

“Beauty—I would begin each day by 
thinking of something beautiful, saying 
something beautiful, and doing something 
beautiful, remembering that in life, as in 
a mirror, you never get more out than 
you put in. 

“Morality—I would gamble my life on 
the Golden Rule, and stick to it in spite 
of all adverse experiences. 

“Soul—I would build my life on the 
conviction that I am not a mortal body 
which has a spirit, but an immortal 
spirit which has a body, and take time 
each day to commune with God.” 


Interesting Test 
of Fundamentalist Strength 


_ The Baptist Association of Long Island 
has just voted to hold up indefinitely the 
ordination of a candidate for the Baptist 
ministry, who is a student at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. The 
candidate, Milton M. MeGorrill, refused 
to affirm his belief in the virgin birth, 
and was not sound on a number of other 
doctrines of the Baptist faith. The 
motion to ordain Mr. MeGorrill was lost, 
however, by but one vote, twenty-four 
being opposed and twenty-three in favor. 
The close vote shows how evenly funda- 
mentalists and modernists are divided in 
that particular association. The session 


for the proposed ordination of the candi- 
date was held in the Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn, the church of the fundamental- 
ist leader, Dr. J. C. Massee, before he was 
called to Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. MecGorrill is a salaried worker on 
the staff of the Baptist Temple, being in 
charge of the Department of Religious 
Education, 


Why Armenian Christians 
are Different 


The inhabitants of Armenia have long 
been a source of religious news, because, 
though living in the very heart of Islam, 
they have retained the early Christian 
traditions. ‘The National Geographic So- 
ciety has been investigating this singular 
condition, and has unearthed considerable 
fresh material. Although Christian mis- 
sionaries have been sent into the Turkish 
Empire, with Turkish approval, the Society 
feels that the effort will be vain, because 
“the Moslem religion declares one who 
forsakes its tenets may be given the death 
penalty.” It explains that the Christians 
of Armenia differ from Western Chris- 
tians, and gives reasons. “Armenian Chris- 
tians are different from those with whom 
either the Protestants or Roman Catholics 
of America are familiar. It is from the 
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Armenian Church, perhaps, that one may 
get the best reminder that Christianity, 
like all other world religions, came out of 
the Hast; for this essentially Oriental 
people has preserved in its Eastern home 
many of the customs and practices of the 
primitive Christian Church. Christianity 
was adopted by the Armenians early in 
the fourth century, and their bishops 
were present at the Council of Nicea in 
325. After the Council of Chalcedon in 
451, however, the Armenians broke away 
from the more orthodox church to the 
west and established an independence that 
has been maintained, with only the brief- 
est breaks, until to-day. It has been said 
that when the pagan Armenian king Tiri- 
dates had been baptized and had made 
Christianity the official. religion, he 
ordered the pagan priests to become priests 
of the new faith. This they refused to 
do until assured that the sacrifices of 
animals which furnished meat for their 
families would be continued. For a while 
such sacrifices actually were carried out 
in conjunction with the spiritual sacrifice 
of the Eucharist, the animal victims being 
slaughtered. before a crucifix in the porch 
of the Church. Later this unison of the 
two vastly different forms of sacrifice was 
abandoned, but still animal sacrifices were 
made at other times. Hven within recent 
years in the Armenian villages it has been 
the belief that a deceased person’s soul 
cannot rest in peace unless an animal be 
slain for his sins.” 


At the House of the Interpreter 
OuP Ts 
A. WAKEFIELD SLATEN 


OME DAY an enthusiastic finder of God 

in nature will organize the O. P. L., the 
Outdoor Prayer League. The pledge will be, 
“I purpose to spend some time every day in 
prayer outdoors, the prayer to be spoken when- 
ever that is feasible.” The benefits that will 
acerue to members will be beyond accurate 
reckoning. At the foot of trees, and on rocks 
that jut out into the lake, and on the tops of 
hills and mountains, and looking upward to 
the stars in the white moonlight, they will 
pray. Stones will be laid together as an altar 
in the woods; by the glow of camp-fires they 
will pray. On country roads, and along city 
streets, and crossing parks, they will pray. 
And as they pray, deep-reaching changes will 
go on within them. 

First, Poise will come. Poise is balance. 
It is freedom from dizziness. The sense of 
whirling ceases, and there is inner calm. 

Next, Insight comes, The puzzling com- 
plexities of duty resolve themselves into sim- 
plicity, and straight lines appear where before 
all was tangled interlacing. 

Then comes Strength. Weariness and defeat 
give way to quiet assurance of power to do. 
It is as though, baffled and beaten, we had 
found an elixir, Recuperative force flows into 
us as we bring our personalities into conscious 
contact with the Source of personality. 

Along with Poise, Insight, and Strength, 
comes Reverence. One’s life becomes a holy 
thing. Others’ lives, too, become sacred and 
wonderful as we muse upon the depth and 
significance of seemingly trifling experiences. 


The background of mystery against which our 
lives play their réles, the sense of a Director 
whose will is somehow being made known to 
us,—these matters grow upon us as we pray. 

The prayers of the Outdoor Prayer League 
will be more than reveries. They will be 
voiced in spoken phrases, terse, chaste, sincere, 
free from vaporous and repetitious sentiment. 
They will be the utterances of ideals, aspira- 
tions, yearnings after knowledge and true 
saintliness. They will be the finest products 
of which the intellect is capable. They will 
be the projection of the will toward the reali- 
zation of the heart’s best desires. 

Thus prayer will become the assertion of 
our real selves, the fulfillment of our true 
personalities. 


The rounded earth is fair to see, 

Nine times folded in mystery. 

Though baffled seers cannot impart 

The secret of her beating heart, 

Throb thine with Nature’s throbbing breast, 
And all is clear from east to west. 


Two Records 
MILLIE M. TOLLE 


Beside a broken giant of the wood 

I read th’ indelible record of its years, 

Its circles: how it met and stanch withstood 

The winter storms. There startlingly appeared 

The telltale thread of drought. Again, broad 
veered P 

The zone that speaks of plenteous sun and rain. 

So, when I fall, or young or bowed with years, 

God will my record read: how joy and pain 

Made soul-growth broad or strait. To Him will 
all be plain. 
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Notes from New Hampshire 


Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Concord, 
Mass., supplies the pulpit at Dover, N.H., 
on alternate Sundays. Mr. Bulkeley re- 
eently spoke before the Woodman Insti- 
tute of Dover. The Institute offers a 
free lecture course to the community. It 
also maintains a museum which is open 
to the public. 


Services closed for the summer at Man-~° 


chester, Sunday, June 24, the minister, 
Rey. Thomas J. Horner, taking for sub- 
ject, “The Spirit of Youth as the Hope of 
the World.” Immediately after the church 
was closed, the work of repairing the edi- 
fice commenced. When the congregation 
reassembles in September, it will find the 
chureh completely renovated from audito- 
rium to vestry. The parish has invited 
the state conference to meet in‘Manchester 
in the autumn. 

The society at Walpole holds bi-monthly 
box suppers in the parish house, at which 
numbers ranging from fifteen to sixty-five 
sit down. The Alliance provides coffee for 
which a nominal charge of five cents is 
made. A vested choir of twenty-five boys 
and girls leads the music. The children 
hold rehearsals Friday afternoons. Mrs. 
Margaret Kingsberry is director. During 
June this Junior Choir gave an operetta 
in the Town Hall, entitled “The Voices 
of Nature.” Mrs. Robert Holt assisted 
Mrs. Kingsberry in directing the music. 

In addition to his duties at Dover, Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley supplies the pulpit 
twice monthly at Rochester. The services 
come on the first and third Sundays, and 
are made possible by the Downing Fund, 
with the assistance of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Mr. Bulkeley has lec- 
tured twice before the Women’s Club on 
the general topic, ‘Concord and its 
Authors.” 

Instead of conducting an every-member 
eanyass by means of a house-to-house 
canvass, the church at Milford prepares 
a supper free of charge and invites con- 
tributors to attend and to bring their 
yearly pledges. Services are at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The minister is 
Rey. Otto Lyding of Nashua. The officers 
are: P. BW. Armstrong, president; Mrs. 
Gertrude N. Howison, clerk; Benjamin F. 
Prescott, treasurer; P. BH. Armstrong, 
W.H. W. Hinds, C. B. Burt, Mrs. Gertrude 
N. Howison, Mrs. Althea Colburn, Mrs. 
Netta M. Turner, parish committee. 

Musie lovers who attend the church at 
- Franklin are pleased with a new piano, 
presented by girls of the Junior Alliance. 


DUXBURY FIRST PARISH 


| SUNDAY, 29ru JULY, AT 11 a.m. 


Prof. EDWARD CALDWELL MOORE 
The Theological School in Harvard University 
will preach 

Unitarians and members of other denominations 
whose churches are temporarily closed and espe- 
ee perzons of no denominational preference are 
| cor invited to join in this service. So doing, 
you will hear a good sermon, enjoy a day amidst 
the pines and oaks along the shore, give encourage- 
ment to those who strive to bring about a realization 
of the actual value of religious teaching. 

Telephone “Duxbury” Ask for “A Layman” 
for any advice or assistance. 


Duxbury Chapter, Unitarian Laymen’s League 


“Tndividual loyalty to the fraternal community 
expressed in service.” 


The instrument was used for the first 
time, Children’s Sunday, June 24. The 
minister, Rev. Wilton BH. Cross, has been 
addressing public gatherings. May 30, he 
gave the Memorial Day address at Hill, 
N.H., and June 27 gave the annual Memo- 
rial address before the Odd Fellows of 
Bristol, N.H. May 27, the military and 
patriotic organizations of Franklin at- 
tended the church for the observance of 
Memorial Sunday. Sunday, June 10, the 
firemen met at the church for the pur- 
pose of commemorating Gomrades who had 
died during the year. 

A young people’s society has been 
formed at Peterboro with Miss Gladys 
Green, president. June 13, this parish 
held a well-attended parish party, and 
June 30, a party was given members of 
the kindergarten and cradle roll and their 
parents. Peterboro, being a summer re- 
sort, maintains services through the vaca- 
tion season. 

Rey. Thomas J. Horner of Manchester 
preaches Sunday afternoons at Wilton. 
The Wilton church, known as the Liberal 
Christian Church, recently welcomed four 
young men into membership. The com- 
munity is much interested in efforts being 
made by this parish and the Congrega- 
tional parish to combine their forces 
through union services. One month the 
meetings are held in the Congregational 
ehurch, and the Unitarian minister 
preaches. The next month the Congrega- 
tional minister preaches in the Unitarian 
chureh. 

Sunday, July 1, the church at Ports- 
mouth received a class into full member- 
ship by the ancient rite of the laying on 
of hands. The minister, Rey. William 8. 
Jones, has been holding a series of in- 
formal Sunday evening conferences at his 
home, with discussions of vital subjects, 
as, “Our Thought of God and Living with 
God”; “My Own Church.” The object of 
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these talks was to prepare candidates for 
church membership. At the annual parish 
meeting, held recently, the treasurer re- 
ported bills paid and a balance in the 
treasury. Gustave Peyster and C. F. 
Shillaber, after long and honorable sery- 
ice, retired from the board of wardens, 
and Dr. W. D. Walker and L. G. Peyster 
were elected to the vacancies. F. L. Wood, 
D. W. Badger, and W. N. Davis were re- 
elected wardens. 


English Laymen on 
Church Financing 


Financing the church is still one of the 
hard problems of parish committees. This 
word from Wngland,. published in the 
London Inquirer, is interesting: ‘Atten- 
tion has been repeatedly directed in the 
Inquirer to the potentialities of the 
‘Weekly Free-will Offering’ system of 
church finance which originated some time 
ago with an International Business Men’s 
Committee, an entirely voluntary and un- 
denominational body whose secretary, 
A. B. Keay, 387 Sauchiehall Street, Glas- 
gow, will gladly supply details of the work- 
ing of the scheme. As to its results, re- 
ports given at a meeting held in Glasgow 
last week show that thirty small congrega- 
tions whose total income last year, before 
adopting the system, was about £22,000, 
this year, since its adoption, had an in- 
crease in income of £10,000. From the 
north of Ireland came-the news that 274 
Protestant churches of different denomina- 
tions were working the system with great 
benefit and relief from anxiety; and even 
as far off as South Africa, not only among 
the ‘white’ churches but in those of the 
‘natives, the new plan has ‘caught on’— 
deficits disappear, ‘putting round the hat’ 
is no longer necessary, and the churches 
are able to overtake work long undone for 
lack of money. We believe circulars on the 
subject have been sent out recently from 
Essex Hall.” 
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CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


““WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every part of the globe. r i i 
recognized as the ‘‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


MAieR EFRIGERATORS* 


“In Over A Million Homes” they are 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
, transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 
We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


150 Offices throughout the World 
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We can never be 
the BETTER for 
our religion if our 
NEIGHBOR 
be the WORSE for it 


WILLIAM PENN 


pis 


Teaching Religion 
Between Sundays 


In Springfield, Mass., there has been 
set in motion, following careful prelimi- 
nary study, an interdenominational school 
for religious instruction. When a sur- 
vey was made of the Protestant churches 
in Springfield, a year ago, it was dis- 
eovered that the greatest need was for 
week-day teaching by trained religious 
teachers, the teaching to take the trend 
of interdenominationalism, and to be di- 
rected chiefly toward the need of children 
and young people. Into this common plan 
have gone Congregationalists, Hpiscopa- 
lians, Baptists, Methodists, Universalists, 
and Unitarians. This instruction will sup- 
plement the training given in Sunday- 
schools. 


Pageant at Winthrop 


The pageant “The Consecration of Sir 
Galahad” is proving popular with church 
organizations. The Sunday-school of 
Winthrop, Mass., gave it Sunday, June 3, 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
The pageant was preceded by a brief 
musical and devotional service in which 
Rev. Robert W. Savage, the minister, J. 
Cushman, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, and Rev. William S. Key, a 
former minister, took part. 


Entertained Odd Fellows 


The church at Fall River, Mass., wel- 
comed at a service of worship the local 
orders of Odd Fellows and Rebekahs, Sun- 
day morning, June 10. Rey. John N. 
Mark preached a special sermon on “Odd 
Fellowship and the Warly Christian 
Church.” At noon the Sunday-school pre- 
sented a pageant entitled “Naomi,” a 
dramatization of the Bible story. 


“The Pulpit and Politics” 


For the first time in its history the 
Third Unitarian Church, Chicago (Dr. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, minister), remains 
open during the months of July and 
August, This is made possible by the 
laymen of the congregation occupying the 
pulpit in turn. The second of this vaca- 
tion series of sermons was delivered July 
8 by George C. Sikes, his topic being “The 
Pulpit and Politics.” Mr. Sikes is a 
publicist with much experience in news- 
paper work who is deeply interested in 
civic reform. He is a power for honesty 
in public life, a special writer of force 
and trenchant style. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Are you planning a summer outing? 

Are you, who read this, away on vacation? 

There are many children who never go beyond 
the limit of the local trolley line. Their lives 
are commonplace and may become sordid or 
worse. The Mission opens opportunity to many 
such. It needs your help—ioday. 

PRESIDENT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-PrEsIpENT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 


Cierk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GEnerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 26. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- | 


logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the servy- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 
porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Services at Manchester-by-the-Sea 


The Unitarian Church, Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, announces the following preach- 
ers: July 22, Rey. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; July 29, Rev. Harold H. B. 
Speight, Boston; August 5 and 12, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, Cambridge; August 19, 
Rey. Sydney B. Snow, Montreal ; August 26, 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Boston; September 
2, Rev. H. HE. B. Speight; September 9, 
Rey. Miles Hanson, Roxbury, Mass.; Sep- 
tember 16, Rev. Charles E. Park, Boston. 


To Preach in Maine Church 


Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Topeka, Kan., will | 
spend the month of August in Maine. He 
will be in charge of the summer church 
at Addison. The church at Topeka will 
reopen Sunday, September 23. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS © 
TO BOSTON 


Aes following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. - They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ie 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON - 
’ Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan, Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and_ Back 
bap Seson—“ton minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
.B. 2680. 
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Professor Moore to Preach 


Prof. Edward Caldwell Moore of the 
Theological School in Harvard University 
is to be the preacher at the First Parish 
Church, Duxbury, Mass., Sunday, July 29. 


Unitarians on List 


Among Unitarian ministers who are on 
the summer calendar of the church at 
Nahant, Mass., in the course of summer 
_ services held by that congregation, are Dr. 
Charles HE. Park, Dr. Samuel BD. Eliot, and 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen. This is the 
ninety-second year in which services have 

been held in that church. 


To Give Centenary Sermon 


At the three hundredth anniversary of 
the settlement of Portsmouth, N.H.; dur- 
ing the week of August 19 to 26, Rev. 
Alfred Gooding, pastor emeritus of the 
South Unitarian Church, will deliver the 
historical address. A feature of the week 
will be “The Pageant of Portsmouth,” in 
which nearly 1000 persons will take part.’ 


Uniting for Summer 


The churches at Fairhaven, Mass., and 
New Bedford, Mass., are uniting for sum- 
_ mer services. The services are being held 
in the Fairhaven church. Beginning July 
29, the following preachers will conduct 
worship: July 29, Rev. Roger S. Forbes; 
August 5, Rev. Alfred Manchester; Au- 
gust 12, Rev. John Mills Wilson; August 
19, Rev. Dwight F. Mowery; August 26, 
Rey. William S. Jones. 
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Mr. Lupton Leads a Committee i. 


Better people, better homes, a better city 
is the goal sought by the churches and} 
social agencies of Cleveland, Ohio. One of! 
the committees which is working on this 
project will study mental diseases as a! 
cause of delinquency. The chairman of 
the committee is Rev. Dilworth Lupton of 
the Unitarian church. 


Dr. Dieffenbach in Williamstown | 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach will again) 
be a member of the Institute of Politics,) 
Williamstown, Mass., July 26 to August 
25. The Institute is the leading clearing! 
house in America of world problems, and) 
is to be addressed by distinguished men, | 
including Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, Washing-| 
ton; Canon Ernest Dimnet, Paris; Sir 
Wdward Grigg, -London; Count Harry) 
Kessler, Berlin; Viscount Birkenhead,' 
Lord Chancellor of England; Baron! 
Sergius A. Korff, Russia, now of Washing-| 
ton; Philip H. Kerr, London. There will) 
be eight round tables for group study.) 
Dr. Dieffenbach has enrolled with Prof.' 
William McDougall. The subject is, 
“Race as a Factor in Politics.” Many) 
prominent educators, editors, publicists,} 
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_Criticises Governor’s Proclamation 
at Duxbury, Mass. 
_ Governor McLeod of South Carolina with 


Commenting on the proclamation of 


regard to the depredations of the boll 
weevil in that State, Rev. J. F. Burk- 
hart, pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Charleston, S.C. (one of the oldest con- 
gregations of the liberal faith in the 
United States), said in a sermon: “I 
know nothing about the denominational 
affiliation of the Governor of this State, 
but it is quite evident from his silly proc- 
lamation that his God, a God who pun- 
ishes the people of South Carolina by 
sending the cotton boll weevil upon them, 
is not the God of Jesus—a God who sends 
rain and sunshine on the just and the 
unjust alike. The Governor of a State 
as important as South Carolina is expected 
to be not only sincere, but also well in- 
formed.” 


The League Saves a Nation 
(Continued from page 700) 


march into the territory of a sister mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. The reason 
why national passion failed for the mo- 
ment to eventuate in violent action, was 
the guarantee of the force of law govern- 
ing the relations of nation to nation. It 
was the working of a new and vital 
mechanism for the elimination of war that. 
prevented a tragic adventure on battle- 
fields, that saved one Huropean nation in 
June. | 
Believers in the potency and the high 
moral value of the League of Nations are 
convinced that it will in like fashion save 
the lives of other nations—especially if 
the adhesion of the United States adds 
to its power of execution the conscience 
and the will of the American people. 
Soria, June 22, 1923. 


In Memoriam 


FRANK EDWARD WING - 


The First Church (Unitarian) of Athol has 
recently been called upon to mourn the death, 
of its faithful and efficient Clerk for the past, 
thirty years, Frank Edward Wing, and the 
town of Athol a citizen and business man of 
great public spirit and helpfulness. 

A native of Conway in this State, of dis- 
tinguished English and American lineage, Mr. 
Wing came to Athol in 1887 from Yale College, 
where he had won high honors as a man and 
scholar. Throughout his career in Athol he 
was associated in the upbuilding of one of the 
largest business enterprises in town, and took 
rank as a citizen of great capacity, energy, 
and honesty. He was ever ready to give of 
his time and energy for the publie weal, and 
no worthy movement was undertaken that did 
not command his warmest sympathy and aid. 

Mr. Wing, early in his career in Athol, 
united with the Second Unitarian Church, 
becoming the Clerk of the Society and a 
member of the Pxecutive Committee in 1893. 
He served as Clerk for thirty years, without 
intermission, and was an active leader and 
force in all the movements of the church in the 
interest of Christian fellowship and community 
progress. He served the town with marked 
efficiency in various public offices, and was 
throughout his long career in Athol a man who 
was looked up to as a fine exemplar of the 
most desirable attributes of manhood and 
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One of the most valuable services rendered 
y Mr. Wing was his successful effort, with 
others, to unite the two Unitarian churches 
in Athol into one organization. This work 
took considerable of his time and when he was 
suffering from an incurable disease. The grati- 
fying result was the continuation of the old 
First Church with the Second Society, which 
thus inherits the honor and prestige of the 
oldest church society in town, and brings the 
two peoples together in a pleasant and har- 
monious way. 

In the death of this man the Athol Unitarian 
church suffers an irreparable loss, in common 
with the whole town, and its members feel that 
this official recognition of his personal worth 
and his noble Christian character, as displayed 
in all the duties that he was called upon to 
discharge, is eminently proper and desirable. 


WELLS L. HILL, 
ALBERT N. ELuis, 
FREDERICK H. Lun, 
Committee. 
ATHOL, July 12, 1923. 


Obituary 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Mrs. Martha Louise Hanna, wife of the late 
John T, Hanna, died at her home in Fairhaven, 
Mass., July 5, after an illness of several months. 

Mrs. Hanna was born in Ireland, July 8, 
1838, of Scotch-English descent, and came to 
Fairhaven in 1848 and has resided there ever 
since. 

She was a member of the Unitarian Memo- 
rial Church and the Women’s Alliance, and 
has attended the Sunday-school and church 
from girlhood, and had the distinction of 
having heard all the ministers who have been 
connected with the church. 

Mrs. Hanna was the oldest member in point 
of length of affiliation. The house she resided 
in was one of three in Fairhaven where the 
Unitarians organized for their first meetings. 

Mrs. Hanna had eight children, six of whom 
survive her. They are William A. Hanna of 
Fairhaven, John T. Hanna, Jr., of New Bed- 
ford, and the Misses Carrie B., Martha L., 
BHmma F., and Bessie M. Hanna, all of Fair- 
haven. 

There were six grandchildren, four of whom 
are living, and two great-grandchildren. 

The funeral services, which were private, 
were held at her late residence Sunday after- 
noon at two o’clock. Rev. George Hale Reed 
of Winchester, a former minister of the church, 
officiated. The floral offerings were beautiful 
and numerous. Burial was at Riverside Ceme- 
tery, Fairhaven, Mass. 


SUNN A 


3 writers, and business men with inter-! 
_ national connections are in attendance. 


citizenship. 


Why, asks the New York Hvening Post, 
do they call it a shipment when it goes in 
a car, but a cargo when it goes in a ship? 


Mr. Overwaite: ‘‘Have you seen my belt 
around the house?’ His wife: “No, dear. 
Did you put it around the house?’—Life. 


The Lancet recently reported a case of 
a man who could not tell when he was 
singing and when’ talking. He should 
make a hit in musical comedy.—Punch. 


“Where are you going?’ “Going to 
hunt with the camera. Won’t you join 
me?” “No, I’m going to shoot a game 
of pool.’”—Judge. 


“There is said to be plenty of room at 
the top.” “I can well believe it. At any 
rate, I know it’s crowded at the bottom.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Young Bride (timidly): “Wh—I’m not 
joking—eh—I mean I really want to buy 
some—quite seriously—eh—might I ask if 
you have any bananas?”’—New York Sun 
and Globe. 


Prisoner: “But I would rather tell my 
own story. Don’t you think it would be 
believed ?”” Lawyer: ‘Yes, that’s the 
trouble ; it would carry conviction with it.” 
—New Haven Register. 


A singer had just finished “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” The hostess, seeing one 
of her guests weeping in a remote corner, 
went to him and inquired in a sympathetic 
voice, “Are you a Kentuckian?’ The 
answer came quickly, “No, madam, I am 
a musician.”—Montreal Gazette. 


Dr. Lyman P. Powell, the noted Episco- 
palian, reports that the story persists in 
Philadelphia even to this day concerning 
the woman who wanted to be buried in St. 
Peter’s churchyard there so that on the 
Judgment Day she could rise with her 
own set. 


“We are all ready to start the game,” 
said the captain of the first convict team. 
“So are we,’ responded the captain of 
the second convict team. “But who will 
umpire the game?” ‘Well, let’s get the 
game warden,” suggested the captain of 
the first convict team.—Ohio State Sun 
Dial, 


The little book called for more than any 
other, according to Haldemann-Julius, the 
publisher of five-cent classics, is “The 
Trial of Socrates,” by Plato, of which 
1,500,000 copies have been sold. A minis- 
ter, in a recent sermon, saw in this a 
sign of a desire on the part of Americans 
for serious and deeper things, but a dear 
hearer remarked that the buyers probably 
thought it was a detective story. D. 


- Desk motto for clergymen, from one of 
Phillips Brooks’s lectures on preaching, 
suggested by the Churchman: The merely 
solemn ministers are very empty and de- 
serve all that has been heaped upon them 
of contempt through the ages. They are 
cheats and shams. As they stand with 
their little knobs of prejudice down their 
straight coats of precision they are like 
nothing so much as the chest of drawers 
which Mr. Bob Sawyer showed to Mr. 
Winkle in his little surgery. “Dummies, 
my dear boy,” said he to his impressed, 
astonished visitor. “Half the drawers 
have nothing in them, and the other half 
don’t open.” 


( BURDETT } 


The Christian Register 


BEQUESTS NEEDED 


Before we can pay a $600 pension our Permanent 
Fund held for us by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation as Trustee must be largely | increased by be- 


quests. Remember the ministers’ pension when 


you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 


count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—USED TYPEWRITERS 


GOVERNMENT-USED TYPEWRITERS, Reming- 
ton Model.10, like new, $35. Hmpinn TYP 
Founpry, Buffalo, N.Y. 


i. 


SUMMER BOARD 


THE HOMESTEAD—A quiet place to board, for 
those who wish rest, and enjoy the real coun- 
try. Address Mrs. SamunL T. MAyNARD, North- 
boro, Mass. 


" 


SHORTHAND 
SHORTHAND BY,MAIL: Quick and_ reliable 
system. Satisfaction guaranteed. BASHER’S 


SHORTHAND INnSTITUTH, Washington Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 


ROOMS—NEWPORT, R.I. 


113 TOURO STREET, NEWPORT, R.I.—Centrally 
located. Open all the year for permanent and 
transient boarders. For particulars address 
Mrs. FRANK L. POWHLL. 


NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Attractive home for 
limited number of guests, all conveniences, 
home cooking, magnificent scenery; also fur- 
nished house to rent; % mile to stores, movies, 


etc. ARTHUR H. FursBur, North Conway, N.H. 


iM 


NEUES 


STATIONERY 150 Letter Sheets and 100 En- 
velopes Printed, $1.00. BurNunTT PRINT SHOP, 
Box 145, Ashland, Ohio. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain. 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRoDUCTS 
SaLHs Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Educational 
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In this fy I 
Editorials wisi G2, Nee Se eee 


Correspondence 


“S. T.’s” Article and Article X.; Admirable 
Care for Summer Services. . . 


Original and Selected 


The League Saves a Nation, by S. I. Eee 2 700 
What is Liberalism in Education? . 701 
Shoalers Hear Flourishing Reports . : 703 
Alliance Conference a Spiritual Quickening . 704 
A Minister Defends his Pastorate, by John Ww. 
Day, D.D. 705 
Young People are at Star Island; Poftland, 
Ore., is to Build Anew . . . 712 
Miss Krause Wins Priestley Prize 713 
The Dedication of a Home, by J.T. Sunderland 714 
What Preachers are Saying thisSummer. . 715 
At the House of the TeeeebeS mh ee Waikce- 
field Slaten S, i 716 
News from New Hampshire | A 717 
Church Notes . 717 
Vacation Books 

Books . 708 
The Home 

“A Pocketful of Dimes,” by Daisy D. Stepherg 

son . | eee 710 

Cinnamon J ohn, by Margaret Hill - 7il 
Poetry 

Resurrection, by Anna Nelson Reed. 707 

The Robber in England, by Marguerite Nelson 708 

Smiling Betty, by Alla M. Forster 710 

Baby Caterpillar, by Alla M. Forster 711 
The Progress of Religion . 716 
Pleasantries 720 


Church Announcements 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service fonds 
morning at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. Harold BH. B. 
Peelene of King’s Chapel, Boston, will preach 

uly 29. 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert tt 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the 
summer. Union services at King’s Chapel 
every Sunday morning at 11 o’clock. This 
church is open week-days from 9 to 4 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, Ministers. Choir 
of men’s voices; Raymond ron Robinson, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. (Union service with First 
Chureh and Second Church in Boston.) Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rey. Frank Carle- 
ton Doan, Ph.D., Rochester, N.Y., A.M. 
Open daily 9-4. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham’ D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Augustus P. Reccord of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Society, Detroit, 
Mich., will preach July 29. The South Con: 
gregational Society and the Church of the 
Disciples unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. A brief Hymn Sery- 


cor- 


ice, at 7 P.M., weather permitting, will be held — 


from the front steps of the Church. Following 
this service there will be an Organ Recital in 
the Church. 


COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting. 
Commercial Normal., 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


‘Natural Brand’”’ 


WASHED FIGS 


LOUIS L. DAUM, Original Packer 
29 & 31 East South Water St. CHICAGO 
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